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NEW SUBSCRIBERBS. 
I> We have frequently been written to of late, asking for what sum a ful 


set of the plates that have been published in the “Spirit” can be obtained In 
reply, we beg to state that persors remitting Twenty Dollars, shall be entitled 
to the paper for two years, with the ten plates, issued up to the close of the last 
volume, as well as those that may be published during the term of their sub- 
criptions. In future, no new names can be added to our subscription list, until 


payment has been received in advance. Subscription $10 per annum. 


and darken aad glisten like silver and go'd. 
| vain for such glossiness—it is the result of health—it’s nature. 
The wild Indian loves the horse, herein showing his humanity, and his soul 
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Spirit is daily thanked that he now possesses the treasure. 


the land of the Indian’s fathers. 
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Co Correspondents. 
W.G.—The picture has been for several weeks at C. and G’s.—Mr. B. will be ap- 
prised of the letter as soonas we meet him. N.B. He has got it. 
T. B. T.—The “illustration ” has been sent with several oad Nos., but we cannot, just 
A Bengal Sporting Mag. has been 

forwarded. 


J.S.C.—We cannot act in the premises in a way to ‘‘set you forward any.’’ When 
you come on to see the Match, you can realize your claim by betting it off with him. Col. 
Mc will tell you itis your best way. Ask him. Heis or was in the same fix. 

J. M. S. and 8.—The engravings have ail been seut you per Harnden’s Express. Send 
us the ‘* Lecture,” and whatever you may deem of interest. We have never met witha 
copy of ‘* Henderson’s History of Wines.” Poor George Kendall is better situated than 
you imagine, though in a tight place. We have conversed this week with a mutual friend, 
who spent three weeks with him in the city ef Mexico. H.E.L. lett that city not above 
forty days since. Send the advt.; your propos tion is accepted. 

J. O. of B —How comes on that trade? Does P. ‘‘ come to taw,” or is there a difficulty 
bout the ‘‘bills payable ?”’ He is a queer coon, and you must corner him. 

The communication of * D.”’ on the subject of Wagner will be inserted in the “* Regis- 
ter” for May. 

“ Senex” and ‘* Observer ” are both excellent, as is everything fromtheir gifted pens. 
They will find a place in our next, accompanied by some remarks suggested by the wri- 
ters and tne late extraordinary performances at New Orleans. 

No. ILI. of ** Random Recollections ’’ will appear immediately. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the first of a series of 
“ Sketches of two Hunting Excursions to the Red Cedar,” by ‘‘ Hat, aDacotah.’’ The 
Red Cedar takes its rise several hundred miles west of Prairie du Chien, Ou: corres- 
pondent is an ardent spertsman and an able writer, so that we can promise our readers 
next week a treat of no ordinary character. 

“ Tyro” must be content to “hop without our custom.” Did he ever suppose we 
should print such rubbish? 

Will M. & W., of the St. Charles Exchange, N O., forward the letters addressed to 
their care for ‘‘ N. of Arkansas,” to Batesville, Arks.! ; 

The Miss Hamblin who murdered Mr. Ewing at Mobile lately, is nota near relation of 
a notorious individual of that name inthis city. Her real name is said to be Goodrich . 
‘* What’s in a name?” Y 

J. W. W. of 3B. will find his receipts in a newspaper mailed April 8th. The English 
races referred to as having been timed, were reported for us expressly by our corres- 
ondent,Mr. LEEFE. We will endeavor to serve you in the matter of the colt. The 
etters enclosed to us will be forwarded as soon as we ascertain the addresses. D. was 
in Kentucky, and L. M. in Havanna, at our last advices. 


now, supply t-e No. of the London Mag. you desire. 
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ROMANCE OF THE WOODS. 


THE WILD HORSES OF THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


Written for the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TOM OWEN THE BEE HUNTER.” 





The head waters of the Arkansas and Black rivers flow through a country 
abounding in singular variety, with high and broken land and level prairie. Many 
of these abrubt eminences spring up from the plain, run along for a few miles 
and again disappear in brokenridges. Standing upon one of these abrupt emi- 
nences, if it is a favorable season of the year, the eye is greeted with a sight of 
life, in the spring time of its existence, as beautiful and glorious as the age and 
decay of the old world is desolate and heart-breaking. There is a freshness in the 
whole scene, as vast as it is, that rests upon the new blown rose. The sun here 
sends its morning rays, through an atmosphere so dewy and soft, that it seems to 
kiss the prairie flowers gently, only meeting the sides of the abrupt hills with 
its noon-day heats. Among the prairie and broken land lives every species of 
game, the Antelope, the Deer, the Turkey, the Bear, and the Buffalo,—these 
are all found in abundance, but the most prominently attractive object is the 
Wild Horse. Here the noble animal has roamed untrammelled until every trace 
of subjection, which marked his progenitors, has disappeared. They are now 
children of the wind, and only need but one more touch of freedom to mount 
the air. The high mettled racer, wrought up to the perfection of civilized 

beauty, as he steps upon the turf causes indescribable emotions of pleasure. 
But the animal falls incomparably behind the wild horse of the prairie, in every 
point where mere beauty is concerned. There is a subjection in the gait and in 
the eye of the “blood” that tells of slavery, while the wild horse is the very 
persouitication of the freedom of his life, and proudly and nobly indeed does he 
Wear bis honors. To stand upon the high hills that rise up from the plains in 
this tich country of their home, and mark tae wild horses as they exhibit their 
character, is one of the most interesting sights in nature. At one time, brows- 
‘Og wih all quietness and repose, cropping the grass and herbs daintily, anon 
startiny up as if in battle array, with fierce aspect, and terrible demonstrations 
«we. Changing in the mstant, they will trot off with coquettish airs, that 
ae - affectation, do honor to a favorite troupe of ballet girls; then as the 
mee yctaey their power comes over them, they wil! with lightning swiftness dash 
= cares — across the plains, mingling into one mass, so obscure will they 
pa 25 dy Changing still again, they will sweep round in gracefuy 
pune satin — Sportive flight of the eagle, then breaking into confusion, 
oulioleas Reacts course for a few moments, until suddenly some leader wil) 

” crowd, and lead off single file, thus stringing out over the 
Pain lines, looking in the distance like the current of some swift-run_ 
Pet Approach them nearer, and see what beauty, as well as power. Tha; 
howe ui tse ag Se esas ee eh as abe 
feet w. e dainty of the . ath a So ay eres te hes 

y ground ; and how that mare leaps, and pawe, and springs 


| The animals, alarmed by the glare of torches, and the shouts of the crowd, 














their dignity, and grew gay and jocular. The women sang songs of victory, and 
the children emulated their sires in mimic warfare, and in the imaginary shed- 
ding of blood. It was a jubilee, and the spirit of all was for excitement. As 
the sun set on this animated scene, a hundred fires curled up into the air, and 
with their forked tongues lighted up the rude buffalo-skin tent and its swarthy 


traceries of tremendovs limbs, suspended as if by magic in the surrounding gloom. 

The bustle and confusion was beyond description, but of all the sports ex- 
hibited on this occasion, none were so prominent, as feats of horsemanship. 
Gradually as the evening wore away, every thing centred in this chivalrous 
amusement, and the whole scene became more than ever striking and peculiar. 


seemed crazed and confused, at one time they trembled at the voices of their 
masters, at other times, starting off in the swiftest speed, as if endeavoring to 
escape; all these caprices were taken advantage of by the riders, to display 
their skill, for at one time, they would bound upon the horses backs, like pan- 
thers, and dash off into the woods, or, if the steeds were quietly disposed, mount 
their backs, and shame the Ducrows, and Norths, by their evolutions. Occa- 
sionally a horse would dash by us, apparently without a rider—when suddenly, 
there would rise up from the side opposite to the spectators, the form of an In- 
dian, who had sustained himself by the slightest pressure of the foot on the 
horse’s back and a hold in the mane. Another would follow at full speed, when 
the rider, as if suddenly paralyzed, "would disappear, and as you involuntarily 
looked on the ground for his place of fall, you would hear his shrill cry ringing 
in the distance, as he was borne off on his steed. These feats involved some 
of the stratagems used in war, for the Indian cavalry, as they bear down upon 
their enemies, wil! pass them at full speed without a rider being seen; while 
the fatal arrow, or lead, will fly from under the horse’s neck. 

In the midst of these amusements, a strong, mscular Osage came into the 

camp, leading by a halter one of the largest black stallions ever seen among 
the tripe ; he was powerfully built, his mane almost touched his knees, and bis 
tail trailed upon the ground ; his nostrils were distended to the largest diame- 
ter, and his eyes contracted and dilated like flames of fire. A more beautiful 
creature could not be imagined, and as he stared and snorted at the crowd, he 
seemed to say that the halter around his neck only confined his body, and that 
his spirit was still free. There were marks of the rope upon his sides and legs 
that showed a fierce contest had ensued, before he was thrown, so as to saddle 
him,—and for all this severe treatment, it only rendered him patient in following 
his captor at the full end of his rope ; for if any nearer approaches were at- 
tempted, he resented them by the most powerful displays of anger. As the 
Indian led this noble anima! up and down before the assembied multitude, for 
the double purpose of showing his beauty, and his own prowess in ca:ching him, 
the cry became universal for the owner to mount him, and there was no bound 
to the wonder that ensued, when the most celebrated horseman of the tribe ac- 
knowledged himself incapable of ‘‘ backing” the animal before them. Twenty 
living men, with forms of Apollo’s, and the activity of the deer, offered eagerly 
to do it; and one more eager than the rest, at once approached the noble pri- 
soner. We felt for the steed, and sympathised with the spirit that resented the 
mounting on his back. Held as he was, that the rider might mount him, he 
snorted, pawed the ground, rose into the air, and fairly yelled with rage ; and 
if any one really succeeded in getting into the saddle, no sooner was the rider 
left to his own resources, than he was thrown, or dismounted by the animal’s 
trying to crush him by rolling on the ground. This long continued opposition, 
surprising to all, by its success and endurance, heightened the wish to conquer 
bim, and we waited with breathless impatience for the swarthy Alexander that 
was to conquer this modern Bucephalus. The continued trials satisfied me that 
the Indians were all astonished at the long resistance the horse made, for the 
sarcastic tone of voice ceased, as one “ brave’’ after another, relinquished the 
task, and fell back into the crowd ; and finally, as the last effort was made to 
ride the noble animal, and the usual want of success followed it, a general shout 
of good-natured exultation followed it, and the horse remained quietly, a pri- 
soner unconquered among his captors. 
Had it now been in our power, we would have been proud at this moment to 
have stepped forward and released the noble captive ; we would have been de- 
lighted to have seen his heels as he bounded off among his fellows over the wild 
prairie ; we would have exulted in his freedom, and prayed that he might never 
wear the badge of laborious submission. But this pleasure was denied us. 


Among those associated with the Osages, was a white hunter, who froin his 
prowess, had gained the name of the “horse tamer.” The Indians had often 
spoken to me about him, and as he presented himself before the camp, at this 
particular time, his welcome was boisterous. The unsuccessful efforts to ride 
the horse before him were soon detailed, and he was challenged to make a trial 
himself. The hunter on this occasion was evidently fatigued,—the pack of 
fresh skins he brought into the camp on his shoulders, was a mule’s burthen ; 
the torn moccasins and leggings, as well as the slow walk, all denoted a long 
and laborious chase. Still, the hunter did not refuse the task; he bantered 


sun shines obliquely on the crowd, their skins betray the well-formed muscle, 
The groom of the stable labors in 


He has his traditions, that his ancestors were once without them, and the Great 
The “ happy hunt- 
ing grounds ” are filled with the noble animals, and the warrior, if he reposes in 
peace, is beside his steed, which sacrificed on his grave, follows him in spirit to 
In the Indian horseman the centaur of the 
ancients may be said to still exist, for as he dashes across his native wilds he 
forms almost really part of the animal on which he rides; without saddle or 


inhabitants, and showed off by the indistinct light the forest trees, as mysterious | 


and when he once discovered that there was so much to be gained, his pride 
prompted him to accept the task. 

It was with no common interest that we watched the proceedings of the 
.| “ horse tamer.” The Indians, who had given up the trial in despair, which the 
jaded hunter before me so confidently accepted, were men of powerful strength, 
of the most astonishing activity, and the best equestrians I ever saw, or ima- 
gined, and that they could be beaten, seemed no less thana miracle. The 
“horse tamer” approached the stallion, and examined the girth of plaited hair 
that held the rude trapping attached to it in its place. He took hold of the 
pommel, which rose like a goose-neck from the saddle, to see if it was firm; 
then, with cautious and critical care, he drew gently upon the bridle-reins to 
see if the slip nooses at the ends which encircled the horse’s snout would rea- 
dily tighten, for the Osage bridie has no bit. All these things being to his se- 
tisfaction, he next proceeded to roll up an Indian blanket into a hard body, which 
he fastened to the long pommel of the saddle in such a way that the ends of it 
would firmly bind upon his thighs, if once mounted; then, with a small deer- 
skin thong, he tied the wooden siirrups underneath the horse, so that they 
could not fly above the level of the animal’s belly. All preparations being 
ended, the tamer proceeded to mount. Four of the most powerful Indians, 
seized hold of the animal’s bridle, and pulling his head down, held the poor 
stallion so firmly that he could only use his heels; but in spite of their flying 
about, the “ horse tamer’’ gained his seat, and sang out, “let him go.” 
The order was accompanied by a shout, that made the welkia ring. The 
stallion more than ever alarmed, gave one of his mcst furious efforts to threw 
off his burthen, but this had been anticipated, for as he threw himself into the 
air, the blanket bound the rider to his seat—the second effort, that of rolling on 
| the ground, also failed, for as the horse threw himself on his side, the tamer 
lanced gracefully on his foot, the deer skin thong, kept the stirrups in their 
places, and at the next instant, as the “galled jade ” sprang to his feet, the 
rider went up with him. A long, hearty, and prolonged shout followed the in- 
imitable exhibition. The wild horse, for the first time felt the possibility of de- 
feat, his proud bearing was already half gone, for all his succeeding efforts were 
those of despair. Vain indeed were his displays of power; the tiger with his 
deadly hold upon the haunch of the buffalo, could not be more securely fastened 
to his victim, than was the tamer to his. The rearing, pitching, shying, plung- 
ing, running and suddenly stopping, seemed all known before hand, and met 
with a perfect guard, that displayed the most consummate judgment, and skill, in 
horsemanship. At last, the “‘ tamer” seemed tired of the cruel sport, and tak- 
ing advantage of his infuriated victim, as he threw his fore feet in the air, he 
slipped off quietly behind him, and with a slight jerk, careened the horse over 
on his back, driving his head deeply into the eoft turf. Stunned and confounded, 
the poor anima! rolled upon his side, and the “ tamer ” threw his bridle over his 
neck and left him. The poor creature was completely conquered ; trembling 
from head to foot, and half drowned, with the profuse sweat that rolled from 
his sides like foam, he cast a look of imploring despair at the crowd, and the 
big tear rolled down his cheeks. His spirit was completely broken. 
A little coaxing brought him on his feet, the saddle was removed from his 
back, and the bridle from his head, and he walked slowly off, to be found, by a 
singular law of his nature, associated with the pack horses of the tribe, aud wait- 


ing for the burthens of his master. T. B. T. 
Louisiania, March, 1842. 











WEST AND EAST. 


Written—sBy a Lapy—for the “ Spirit of the Times.” 











Somebody once wrote a novel called ‘‘ East and West ;” now if 1 were not 
too lazy to write a novel, I would out of pure opposition indite a volume and 
call it West anp East. I do not love this humbling ourselves to one or oth- 
er portions of the Union. If learning has always hitherto beamed from the 
East it will not forever, as manifestly when it shall have reached the Pacific, 
it must take its course from West to East. I have been both East and West, 
and West and East, and I fancy I know something about those two points of 
the compass as regards our country; and I must say I pity the excessive, the 
English ignorance of my Eastern countrymen respecting their Western bro- 
thers, and in relation to Western things. 

I call it an English ignorance, because it isSjust that kind of inexcusable 
self satisfied neglect to know, which that people chose for years, almost now 
continue to indulge, in regard to their Western brethren. ‘Are the streets 
really paved !—do the people behave as we do !—do the ladies dress the same? 
do they have carriages '—can they prepare a decent dinner !—do they know 
what ice-cream is !—how do you get news there '—you never see any books !” 
Is that not a pretty catalogue of inquiry? Yet these are the sort of questions 
with which the home living, unbelieving, New Yorker giveth utterance to his 
own puffed up error regarding the other side of the Alleghanies, and his con- 
ceited complacency of the sea coast region. 

Tell him if he were to wake up in one of the Western cities without know- 
ing were he was, he would merely suppose himself in a part of New York 
which was new to him—that luxuries and refinements abound there as they do 
here, wherever there is wealth—and that is not scarce—to procure them; and 
that the average suffering of the poorer classes is not notwithstanding greatly 
less in proportion ;—that the central West is a kind of focus where all of the 
news, taking it from every point, reaches much earlier than it possibly can the 
extreme parts of the Union, and the European intelligence a very little behind, 
—and he makes a mental deduction of fifty per cent on all that you have told 


him. 
The disposition of the people is also misunderstood. It is true that occa- 


sionally a rencounter takes place which bears a serious aspect in the papers, but 
the tone of manners is nevertheless in general quite as mild as on the North 
Atlantic border. One of the most cool and determined sanguinary acts done 
for years in Kentucky, was performed by a New England man. I do not be- 
lieve the people are any more quarrelsome there, than here. The real differ- 
ence appears to me this; that when roused, they decide quickly, and when 
they have decided upon a deed, it costs them less effort to accomplish it than 
it may some others. Conversing with the inhabitants, you will find their feel- 
ings as much excited by one of those events as your own. 

But if the North East elevates its eyebrows at the barbarism of the West, 
the West pays back the compliment with the scornful scoff of “‘ Yankee mean- 
ness!” Yet the dollar-affection blooms quite as freely in its own soil. Do 
not flatter yourself, O New Yorker that you escape the sneer awarded to your 
New England neighbor in this instance, for there, New Yorker, Pennsylvanian 
and “ Jersey blue,” are all equally “ Yankees.” In vain you protest to the 
contrary. You now find that the ghost of your sin has risen in his might, and 
you who once talked so haughtily of Yankee avarice have in a metempsycho- 
sis by Westward travel, become a Yankee yourself. 








‘nto the air; she would teach her colt to fly, one would think,—and then, as the 


awhile with words, to see how much honor there world be in riding the horse, 


These are a few of the under-currents of national feeling, which throw @ 
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slight, but at least wholly useless gal! in the sweet waters of United S , 
i other hand, the North is proud .of the daring spirit, the reputed ie: 


; naa r sister. The West, in turn, pays its tribute 
i Co Faso vopeto literary culture, the greater advance of 
° won iat ; t 

clega esenior. In both cases there is, I may say, an over 
comfort 7] a plas oe two make a tolerable balance. The su- 
oot ‘li won of the Older States—the noble liberality of the New, are 
perior civ each by each.—The improvement of the West, the generosity of the 
-overrated, , 


utually u rrated. , 
ee omens a is Shin with its white villages and fresh looking 


cities, What 'strange thing it seems to find some of the best soeiety in the 
oma i Indiana, that néw State, as it would be, if it were anywhere else 
but in our part of America, where everything jumps to maturity. Not to men- 
tion the larger places—but just to meet one of the best of hotels in the little 
town of Terre Haute on the western boundary. Then passing through the 
paradise of fertile Illinois, to find the great city of St. Louis in far, far Missouri. 
Yet this is indeed a wonderful country, and if the same remark were re- 
ated a thousand times, it would be not the less powerful than at first.—This 
is a wonderful country! and the newer portions of it ought to consider the 
leaden incredulity of the Atlantics in the light of the highest possible compli- 
ment. Who indeed that does not see it can believe it! 
People forget, however, to notice one circumstance in the settlement of our 
country. It is not the distance from this or that point that decides its improve- 
ment ;—it is the advantage of the spot itself. Thus, while whole counties of 
sterile soil and inconvenient access are left a wilderness in the old States, lo, a 
thousand miles off, and over the lofiy meuntains, rises a splendid city. You 
can ge a few miles from some of our old-settled towns now, and find as uncul* 
tivated inhabitants as in any part of our country. 

Then think of that ocean-length of water communication from Pittsburg to 
New Orleans. An ocean in length, a river in breadth, with smiling landscape 
on its borders. The West could never have been what it is had a different 
geographical formation given us a foreign nation in place of our Southern coast 
—had we been deprived of the Mississippi river and the Gulf of Mexico. In 
looking over that unpretending picture, the map, it seems as if our country 
wre made for us, and for us to be free in that country ! 

For the ladies, there are instances, which being related, would immediately 
bring out the exclamation— “ That’s just what I thought of them!” Yet simi- 
lar tales can be gathered out of Boston, the American Athens. 

A gentleman as noted for gallantry, dress, and exquisitism as for anything 
else, found himself suddenly cut off from the group surrounding and moving 
with the distinguished guest at a great Western féte. In his eagerness not for 
a moment to be out of the magic circle of greatness, he forgot his soft speech 
and polished modesty, and calling out to the crowd of ladies between him and 
the object desired, he said, “I want to pass!” Noone moved. “ J want to 
pa:s !—I want to pass !”—* For what you are not, sir!’’ retorted an aristocratic 
belle, with the actual cautery of severe beauty’s steel. 

Yet how can you call that ultra-montane, when a Massachusetts lady, on 
being addressed “ without introduction ” by a gentleman in the street, towards 
the last faint line of day, turns to her servant, a few paces behind,—* John, 
knock that fellow down !” 

Perhaps than Matitpa L’Ovest there never danced a more bewitching, mis- 
chievous, reckless fay in the elfin ring. Of moderately rounded proportions: 
with eyelids that might have spoiled her expression, if it had not been amply 
reljeemed by the eyes themselves, soft, glistening brown hair, the complexion 
of the blush rose, she was mistress of a smile that dimpled her face into a thou- 
sand graces. 

‘Let me sit,” she would say, “in every part of the room till I find the best 
light, for there are such odious cross lights here that it is difficult to get a pro- 
per situation.” ‘Then taking a little glass, she would go all about till she had 
hit upon the very spot where her charms would show to the best advantage. 
“Well,” she would say, “‘I certainly am too pretty. I think this is a good 
place, and just here I mean to sit, and nowhere else when the beaux ceme in.” 

Matilda had grown up in a life of variety, and it was equal to her whether 
she conversed with the luxurious delicate of the land, or the cultivator of the 
soi], who had cleared his own farm, deadened his own trees, and built his own 
log cabin. . Her relations were numerous, and while some sailed on the tide of 
refined and costly life in the busy city of Louisville, the New York of Ken- 
tucky, or the elder city of Lexington, its Philadelphia,—some had gone from 
the restlessness of wealthy city life to make corn grow in the place of beech 
and oak, and there Matilda often enjoyed herself with the neighboring beaux 
and belles in mischievous mirth. 

The universal custom of riding on horseback in Kentucky, gives occasion 
for much pleasant chat, and is a favorite mode of courtship. A gentleman, 
whose exceeding love and timidity had long kept him from seizing with a firm 
hand the moment decisive of fate, determined in one of these equestrian excur- 
sions with his lady fair, to propose his suite, certainly before they should reach 
the farthest tree in sight. As the distance was nearly won, he became more 
and more silent, till at length the conversation entirely stopped. The tree 
was passed and the momentous question untouched. Struck with a ridiculous 
view of his situation, he burst into an uncontrolled fit of laughter. The lady 
astonished and puzzled at the uncalled-for merriment, insisted upon knowing 
the cause. 

“I had determined, not upon any account, to pass that tree, without making 
known to you a devoted attachment which you have no doubt guessed some 
time since. But I am such an outrageous coward, that I could not summon 
the courage even to speak,” he replied, still laughing. The lady joining in his 
mirth, her lover found himself under no farther painful restraint on the most 
important subject of his life. 

Our gay Matilda, as may be supposed, did not fail to avail herself of the op- 
portunities for sport which this custom of riding afforded. One of her rustic 
lovers was persuaded for her pleasure to mount a “quarter horse.” Matilda 
immediately giving a whistle behind him, the spirited creature set off at full 
speed, dashing the poor fellow against a stump ; and it wes a hair-breadth 
chance that he escaped serious injury. Pretending that he had entirely lost 
her favor by his want of skill in horsemanship, she commanded him to various 
petty services to appease her ladyship. Having dismounted at first, fearing he 
might be hurt, she told him now that he must assist her on her horse again. 
He professed his entire obedience, and offered his hand for her foot. She told 
bun’ no, that was not the proper and fashionable mode, that he musi stoop 
down and let her stand on his back, while she put her foot in the stirrup to 
mount. In this ridiculous posture did the poor man place himself before the 
wre! Sescandine sean In after days, when the delirium was over, he said 
pe ut himself could persuade him that he could ever have been such 
cate with glee, or gloomy to excess. With her there 
iediiinmena ry metimes hiding the tongs and shovel while the fire was 
a rT great snd unavailing search, when the fire burnt up bright- 
y, “hey were accidentally discovered high up the chimney, red hot. 

Yet of ber it was said in the East, that her manners would grace a court. 
She had lived in New Orleans visited New York, Philadelphi d Balti 
Ia cout wepeete, doit me . adelphia, and Ba timore. 
wil od pects, Ss ime representative of a class. Her travelled life 

y no means a peculiarity, for the Western people are greater travellers 


than the Eastern. They have the advantage to a much greater extent than 


= neighbors, of knowing the different parts of the Union ; for business, 
Pp ae and curiosity, alike take them abroad. 

2 he ladies in the Mississippi vale believe that those of the coast are more 
s missive than they. If this be 0, perhaps they themselves owe some of 
their wit to their independence. 

A gentleman relating a marvellous vision to a very young lady of sprightly 


‘Eoieell ites be y hi mother had not told him. “Then, sir,” said she, ‘Sas 
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ion of its improbebility, that he would not have 
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my mothe: did not tell me, you of course cannot expect me to believe it.” 
hearts, and consoling sorrows, awakening hope, and breathing despair, I come 


indeed conscious of some things and some persons, which are a class and or- 
ders in themselves. 

Where indeed could you have found Uncre Sam but in Kentucky! Who 
does not know Uncle Sam, the most generous, profane, religious, kind, irrita- 
ble, forgiving, daring of hunters on the Dark and Bloody ground! 


or such a chapter, the verse beginning with those words, never making any 
mistake. He who making a promise no more to swear, kept his resolution till 
an unfortunate indulgence in unspiritual spirit, led him to break it, and then 
turning round—“ I didn’t mean to swear, I only said Devil !’' 

Uncle Sam has in his log-house—and a very comfortable, nice dwelling it is 
—the portraits of General Jackson and Daniel Boone. 
his adventures by river and wood were written out, they would be found to sur- 
pass Danie! Boone's. 

Certainly there never was a more intricate web woven out of the warp and 
woof of words, than the tissue of Uncle Sam's discourse. If the Mathews 
could have heard him, what a sparkling jewel he would have found him for his 
crown of wit and glee. I have sat in mischievous delight listening to that 
strange mixture of wild shrewdness and incomprehensible abruptness, longing 
to get behind the door and write it down as it came from his lips. 

When he was an infant, his father emigrated from Virginia. The child was 
either just attacked, or recovering from Small Pox. In crossing a river, the 
whole party being on horseback, he slipped from his nurse’s arms. There was 
ice in the river, and through a hole, the child slipped under, and floating along, 
buoyed up by its wrappings, it went some way down the stream, till it was cut 
out and rescued. The chill, however, caused the disorder to settle in one eye, 
and deprived it of sight. With this exception, Uncle Sam must have been a 
good-looking man in his youth. 

He first courted Betsey Bell, and was for some time favorably received. At 
length, however, some mischief-meker caused a coolness which broke off the 
lover’s visits. He says of this adventure in the court of Eros, that while th 
beautiful Betsey smiled on him, the Virginia rai] round her father’s farm, looked 
to him “like a peach tree in full bloom,” but so soon as she said the blighting 
“No,” he found it was only a “‘ worm fence.” 

Tt was the custom to drive the deer with hounds into the river and then pur- 
suing it in a canoe, drown it by keeping it unier water. On one of these occa- 
sions, the deer upset the canoe. Uncle Sam immediately catching the buck's 
tail in his mouth held on bravely and swam to the shore, where the gallant deer 
was soon converted into right good venison. 

There were buffaloes then in Kentucky, and “ once on atime,” for after all 
that is the legitimate, conservative—that is, old way, of telling a story—a 
young buffalo started up before Uncle Sam, on the brow of a hill. Springing 
on his back, and seizing nim by the horns, he kept his seat in spite of all re- 
sistance, while the wild creature reared and plunged, and at last set off at full 
speed down the steep. As they reached the bottom the creature fell lifeless 
under the repeated stroke of Uncle Samn's true blade. 

Could the old hunter but see to kill one more “bar,” he would die like the 
French poet, ** in glory!” 

The stories of our rea] Backwoods hunters of the olden time, their battles 
with the Indians, their pursuit of game, and perils by bear, and wolf, and buf.- 
falo, would yet furnish material for many a high strung narrative. 

In review—with the same spirit with which I would have my countrymen 
every where rise against submissive dependence to foreign influence of what- 
soever sort, I would have the different portions of our Union, aim ata noble in- 
dependence of literature, manners, architecture, internal policy.—Do you say, 
“ All very pretty, but let us hear something practical, tell us how?” I an- 
swer, Be true to yourselves. As you are different'y affected by climate and 
geographical position, study out the beautiful teachings of Nature in her varied 
formation of ithe limbs of our country. 

Let the ocean-coast, the granite hills, the s:urdy soil, the fair Connecticut, 
the sublime Hudson, the gentle Delaware of the East, give out their meaning 
in a haughty spirit of self-control, and superiority beyond all abasement from 
foreign or internal corruption. Let her literature, her statesmen, her women, 
her public buildings, reveal the spirit of majestic simplicity which in days 
become solemn by the shadows of the Past, was breathed into the Doric 
orJer. 

Let the rich unsoiled verdure of the West, her “beautiful river,” her im- 
petuous Mississippi, her eterna! lakes, breathe their loveliness and fire into the 
material and immaterial things which make up life for us, as we ere and as we 
shall be! Let the more luxuriant yet utterly chaste ornament of the Ionic, be 
its representative. 

The land of the South, with its magnolias and orange groves, its voluptuous- 
ness of vegetation, its glory of birds, will speak as in the Corinthian, that ar- 
chitecture, which combines the last degree of ornament copsistent with 
purity. 

Thus each working out its own design upon the marble, we shal! al] without 
arrogance, tespect ourselves for what we have made ourse]ves—we shal! love 
our neighbors for their fidelity to themselves and what is theirs, without con- 
tempt at their supposed humble imitation of US! 








THE KING OF PRUSSIA’S JOURNAL. 


The King of Prussia, being laudably anxious to profit by a]] he saw and heard 
during his stay in this country, has kept a diary, with a view of recording his 
impressions of ‘‘men and things ;” aud as some of these are rather curious, we 
are happy to be able to oblige his Majesty by translating a few extracts for inser- 
tion in our columns. His Majesty begins his journal! as follows, with his arrival! 
at Greenwich on— 

Saturday, the 22d Jan.—Reached Greenwich this blessed day, after being 
deucedly sea-sick through the voyage. Strange that Providence should permit 
kings to be visited by so vulgar a malady ! Was received by Prince Albert 
and the “‘hero of Waterloo,” as they call him here—uncommonly broken up 
since I saw him last, now eight-and-twenty years ago. By-the bye, but for us 
Prussians the Waterloo man would have come off any thing but a “hero ”— 
vulgo, ** second best "from his last battle field. The old pensioners were 
drawn up to receive us—finest collection of wooden legs I ever saw. After 
lunching with the Governor, s‘arted for Windsor. Beautiful weather for travel- 

ling ; couldn’t see anything for snow and sleet: had a glimpse of a few of the 
“natives”? when we changed horses—cidn'’t seem much struck with iy ap- 
pearance. Got to the Castle aout five, and was introduced to Queen Victoria 

—a very fairish-looking young woman. Tho Castle a superb place; saw it 

before, but had almost forgot it. Prime place for Albert—lucky dog! Don't 

wonder how our poor devils of Germans flock over to this country ; deuce a 

chance do they stand of getting anything in their own. Think I shall send 

over a few German cousins I want to get rid of. John Ball is so generous an 

old fool, I dare say he will take capital care of them. Fine suit of apartments 

provided for me; began to feel quite at home in a few minutes ; suite well pro- 

vided for ; foresee | shall live in clover while I stay. Fatigued with my voyage 

—went to bed carly and slept like a top. 

Sunday.— Went to the private chapel of the Castle with her Majesty in the 

morning—snug place for worship: nothing like excluding the vulgar—like to 

pray as privately as I can. Heard Bishop 
and the spirit "—forget the exact words ; smoked an allusion to the Christening. 
Sermon sbort, so much the better! I always drii! my chaplain at home—dare 
as well eat his fingers as preach longer than I like. Had a little talk with 
Bloomfield after the sermon ; told him how shockingly sea-sick I had been on 
the voyage. Said he marvelled at that greatly; he was never sce-sick in his 
life. Ha! ha! good joke fora Bishop; devil doubt him! Smooth-tongued 
rascal, that Bloomfield. Felt rather dull the rest of the day ; Sunday certainly 


to one who could certainly be found nowhere else but in that West which is 


He who in 


youth often swam the Ohio in its full tide, in pursuit of game. He who as long 
as he could see, read his bible with an intense memory that enables him now 
in darkened old age, to direct you to take the book, and read to him from such 


He maintains that if 


and was introduced to the female ward; not a P 
Fry went to prayer, a most preposteroas proceeding in such a time and place. 


O, mein Gott, this was the worst exhibition I have yet seen ! 
have nobody so bad in Germany as that chap—was so sick of hin that I left be- 
fore the performance was over. Next day, went to Somerset house, and was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society. Must be some mistake in this ; though! 
I was a Royal fellow before. Was introduced to the Society of Antiquaries— 
loomfield preach about “ the water | some of the most stupid old fools I ever had the bore of meeting. 18 com: 
pletely beset by these beggars ; so, to oblige them, I scrawled my name in their 
list of members. Th2n came the Geological Society, to ask me to look over 
the rubbish they call their collection. O Lord, who would be a King if this 
kind of life lasted long? Never could see the use of fossils—do very well for 
road-making, perhaps. Wentto the British Maseum—a vast collection of cu- 
riosities, certainly—but of precious little use, [ should think. N. B. Great 
many smatty books and prints are to be seen in the Museum. The library ‘™ 


April 9. 
the evening abit. Got rather mellow, and talked a deal of nonsense with 
Victoria out the Christening ; tried to make peg to see ae oa 
he is made of ; found he daren’t take only a certain number of glasses of wine 








_ 9g he ' . | Quite ander petticoat ment, by Gott ! 
But turning from the ladies, who are just the same every where, breaking Monday.— Rose ls, shoved. = break fasted, and got off to town by Great 


Western train, Went to Westminster Abbey; devil a Dean or Canon in at- 
tendance, the lazy rascals! I only wish I had a few of them in my country fo, 
a month or two; I would soon teach them the meaning of spiritual discipline 
Got into the Abbey, nevertheless ; fine old place, full of rotzen kings and dead 
poets, statesmen, and other rubbish. Tombstones would fetch a good dea!. [p. 
fernally damp, musty smell in the Abbey; longed for some “ schnapps,” to 
keep out the cold. Looked over the paraphernalia of the Coronation ; fing 
baubles for the reverence of blockheads. Suw the “shell” of the new Pariia. 
ment Houses ; rare places they will be, no doubt, for the transaction of legisia 
tive humbug. Walked over Westminster hall ; the lawyers got a hint of my 
coming, and had the impudence to cheer me, the scoundrels! The worst com. 
po since my arrival! Marched off to Marlborough house, lunched, and 
ad alittle confab with the Dowager Adelaide ; looked as if she had jUst risen 
from the grave. Afterwards had a squint at the Senior United Club (full of na. 
val and military old fogies); popped into Buckingham Palace, and home to 
Windsor in time for dinner. 
Tuesday —Was awakened out of a sound sleep by a thundering noise of 
drums and cannon—remembered that the christening was to “‘ come off” that 
day. Meditated for some time on the foolery that was to be enacted. No by- 
siness of mine, anyhow ; if John Bull is such an ass as to lavish monev on such 
nonsense, why let him: it won't be at my expense. If people were not fools, | 
suspect there would not be many ceremonies of this sort ; at any rate they 
would not cost much. Got ready for the *‘ show,” and dressed in my best uni. 
form, Black Eagle and all. Went in carriage procession to the chapel—the 
worst-managed thing I ever saw. What the deuce was the use of a proces- 
sion, with nobody to look at us! there ougiit to have been as many thousands 
as there were hundreds, at least, to produce a proper effect. The crowds 
which attend a ceremonial are its real glory, after all. John Bull must bea 
patient beast, to pay for a grand scene, and yet be excluded from seeing it— 
why, my Prussians rascals would never stand that! Got to the chapel, but 
neither there, nor anywhere else, did I see a particle of erthusiasm—every thing 
was cold; the weather was cold, the chapel was cold, the ceremony was coldly 
gone through, and the sprinkling was altogether a cold business. I put the 
best face on it I could, and promised more on the younker’s behalf, in five 
minutes, than I shall ever perform, if I live fifty years. Yet the sight of the 
chapei was as splendid as gold and silver could make it. Recollect calculating 
the cost of the Communion plate, whilst the Archbishop was reading the 
prayers ; shouldn’t be sorry to have the opportunity of melting it down, for the 
benefit of my Exchequer at home. Was heartily glad when the whole thing 
was over. 
Consented, after the christening, by Victoria’s express wish, to go through 
the humbug of being made a Knight of the Garter. A Chapter was held there- 
upon—not a bad joke for a mar to go through once, on account of the solemnity 
of its performance. I doubt, however, whether I could endure it a second time. 
Had the “ garter” buckled on my leg in due form—might have given me a 
pair, though—and then a ribbon was thrown over my shoulder, which will do 
for the Queen to wear as a waist-ribbon when I get home. The Knights all 
congratulated me when the thing was over—God knows what for! I thought 
it a precious bit of mummery ; but as people delight in such imposing ceremo- 
uy every discreet sovereign will do well to keep his private notions to him- 
self. 
The banquet in the evening was the best part of the day’s proceediags. The 
wine and the women were excellent ; I drank like a fish ; for I was dry after 
the duties of the morning. Exchanged some warm glances with a devilish 
pretty Maid of Honor, or a Bedchamber- woman, or something of that kind, and 
began to wish I had brought the Queen with me. By the way, I must have 
serious talk with Albert on the score of his morals, which I fancy must be in 
great danger here, from the number of pretty faces by which he is surrounded. 
Mein Gott, he had need bea very moral salamander to stand the fire of su many 
bright eyes unscathed. Luckily, cousin Victoria is fully alive, I see, on this 
point, and watches him like a cat. He will be a cunning fellow, if he can get 
up an intrigue at Court; except, indeed, when Dr. Locock is located on the 
premises. J] mean, nevertheless, to caution Victoria on the subject, for I have 
seen enough, since my arrival, to know that a man’s morals are of first-rate im- 
portance in this cant ridden country. Talking of morals, I was introduced to 
the Lord Chancellor; who, they say, is one of the most moral men ever krown 
or heard of. Strange, too, for old as he is, he has a liquorish look yet. Heard 
some movsic after dinner, and went to bed not a bit the worse, but all the better, 
for what I had imbibed during the day. 
Wednesday.—Paid a visit to Eton in the morning, after seeing the old Duke 
present a stand of colors to a reg:ment of sans culoties, alias bare-legged High- 
landers. Was received civilly by the Provost, and several other * fellows.” 
Saw the library, and gave a specimen of my calligraphy by signing my name in 
a book. Was pestered a good deal by the shouts and huzzas of the boys; who, 
as far as J could see, were the greatest little blackguards I ever saw in my life. 
Took care not to ask for a holiday for the noisy urchins. Recommended the 
Provost to enforce the “flogging system ” for their ex press benefit ; the young 
rascals seem to need it. 
Thursday.—Held a levee at Buckingham Palace, and received the address 
of the Corporation of London. Some of them wanted me to dine with them, a 
special piece of civility for which I felt no sort of stomach. Reckon I got off 
cheap with an address. Judging from the corporate “ body ” before me, there 
must be ratheri‘oo much grease the other side of Temple-bar. Bowed the 
“lot” out of the Palace as soon as I could. Returned by Hampton-court, 
and saw the Cartoons, and deucedly dingy they are. Dined and drunk in the 
evening. 
Friday. —Got off eariy by special train, and looked in on Peel, whom I take 
to be the most cunning dog I have met with since I came here. I had heard 
a ‘‘shocking bad ” character of him from Victoria, but, he being Prime Minis- 
ter, thought it right to be civil. Tremendous fuss made, and a crowd of people 
invited to meet me. Am getting heartily sick of this work, but J suppose | 
must ‘play out the play ”’ till my departure. Forgot to say that I went to the 
Zoological Gardens in the morning, to see the monkeys. Much disappointed— 
have seen a much finer “ collection’ outside the Gardens since my arrival. By 
the bye, there are some splendid ouran-outangs at Court, which are kept, they 
tell me, at the expense of the nation. Noble instance of humanity to animals! 
Popped into the National Gallery, before my return to Windsor; the paintings 
no great shakes. Shavby place—who the devil built it? 
Saturday.—Left the Castle, as usuil, for town, and lunched with my Am- 
bassador, Bunsen. Every body gaping and staring, as usual. Kingeraft is 4 
capital trade in this country, to judge from the crowds which follow me wher- 
ever I gu. Either Kings are scarce here, or else fools are very plentiful. No 
fear of a republic, I can see, for a century to come. Intended to visit the 
Tower, but indulged so deep in Bunsen’s Burgundy, that the time slipped 
away till it was “no go” for that day, at least. Omitted to mention that 
Bloomfield showed me over the Banquetting-room at Whitehall, yesterday, and 
pointed out the window through which Charles I. passed, when, poor devil, he 
was executed. Curse the Bishop’s impudence! as if that were a reminiscence 
fit fora king. However, I must say that Charles deserved his fate, for not first 
cutting off the heads of these who sought to behead /gm. 
Sunday, the 30th—Went to St. Paul’s—fine building, with splendid plum- 
pudding dome. Wes met by the Dean, and all the ‘‘drones of the bive.” Ca- 
thedral crowded. Bishop Bloomfield preached the sermon again—that fellow 
will be the death of me; the text was something about acity ‘‘set on a hill” 
—meaning Ludgate-hill, I suppose. Lunched after service with the Lord Mayor 
and Mother Fry—quite a snug party, only 34 persons being present. Sherry 
was capital—those city chaps terribly fond of ‘‘the flesh-pots of Egypt ;”’ left 
them in full swig at the Lord Mayor’s expense, and went to the German Chapel 
at the West; heard Dr. Kaper preach a good German discourse, and much edi- 
fied, despite the fumes of the wine I had drunk at the Mansion house. ‘ot 
back to Windsor, tolerably sober, in time for dinner ; missed the sour krout, the 
only substitute being broth made from pickled cabbage. Thank God, it will be 
all over ina few days. 
Monday and Tuesday.—More sight-seeing and lion-hunting.—Saw a new 
model-prison, which seemed to me a capital human rat-trap ; visited Newgate, 
retty prisoner there. Mother 


Wished her at Jericho, but knelt down, nevertheless, to humor the old soul. 


Went to the theatre in the evening, and saw an actor there named Macready. 
Thank Gott, we 


I was com- 








a” most stupid day in the week, especially in this country. Dinner helped off | mense—thongh, were it mine, I should think it right to burn it to prevent pla- 
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iar encourage original genius. Took a snack and smoked a pipe at 
eee the Duke of Sussex—the joliiest old fellow I have seen in this coun- 
try. Dined with Wellington in the evening ; poor old man—quite shaky and 


Face agp oe; : 
pee tes © it down the river early, on a trip to the Thames Tun- 


bore of awful calibre, but still one of the most wonderful wonders of t 
— metropolis. Saw Mr. Brunel, a chatty old chap, bat almost nd big a 
hore aa the tunnel. Had to endvre a long account of its yy woely and work- 
ing. Didn’t wonder that Father Thames should, on two or three Rey 
have so seriously resented the intrusion of a parcel df Mawes le 56 then 
Looked in at the Tower on my return, and saw the “ruins © of the late Nare- 
up: got back to the Palace in time to receive @ number of stupid addresses, 
whieh I find are an established nuisance in this country. First there were the 
clergy of London, as if I cared two straws for them, or they for me ; next, the 
pan. Bn of the Bible Society, a set of cringing, bible-backed fellows, who pro- 
fessed to congratulate me on the wide distribution of tracts and Testaments ; 
among the reat, was a deputation of Prussians residing in this country. They 
told me that they made a capital thing of it, and tha’ John Bull was an ass, who 
carried his load of foreigners most cheerfully; and from all 1 have seen I be- 
lieve it. Passed an hour at Lambeth Palace, with Archbishop of Canterbury— 
very holy man, as mild as mother’s milk ; confessed what a good “ living” he 
had made of the Church since he had been in it. Just the same everywhere ; 
godliness is great gain all the world over. Dined with Duke of Cambridge— 
no brains to spare there, anyhow. Went to the theatre afterwards—well re- 
ceived, but too tired to sit out the play—fat man in it ; forget what it was. 
Thursday.—Was asked by Victoria, to go and see the first parliamentary 
farce of the Sessions ; being fond of a joke, I consented. This species of en- 
tertainment must be ser, I fancy, from the crowds assembled round the 
Parliament Houses.  ~ render began a little before three o'clock ; must 
say the entertainment seemed to be well got up—actors quite “up” in their 
parts. Victoria, having but a short memory, read her’s' Know something 
about Royal speeches, myself; they ought always to be composed on the 
twaddle principle, and, to do them justice, they almost invariably are. Victo- 
ria’s was no exception; might mean much or little, or nothing at all, as most 
convenient ; mystification is the great merit of such documents. Peel acted as 
prompter. Gaudy-louking chair was provided for Prince of Wales—not the 
sort of chair, I imagine, he requires just now. Very much amused with the 
whole proceeding, and was nearly laughing outright, once or twice. Returned 
to the Palace in time to fiad a crew of dissenting parsons waiting for me; an- 
other address, by jingo; dispatched them in double quick time, and was off to 
Marlborough-house, to say good-bye to the old Dowager. Paid a few flying 
visits, previous to my departure to-morrow. Grand doings at Woolwich, I 
hear, in honor of my visit; glad to get off, for allthat. Flatter myself that I 
have lost no time since [ have been here ; plenty of things to talk about, and 
astonish my “natives,” when I get back. onderful people, certainly ; and 
from all I have seen and heard, since my arrival, I verily believe this to be the 
finest country for foreigners in the world. London Satirist. 


Editorial HMliscellanies. 


PowER OF THE Passtons, and other Poems. By Mrs. KATHERINE AvGusTA Wak E. Lon- 
don, Wm. Pickering. 
Such is the title of a delicate, attenuated volume, of 148 pages, which has 


reached us from our fair and gifted countrywoman, for three years past a resi- 
dent abroad. Mrs. Ware has written much and well; to a fine perception of 
the higher attributes of poetry, she unites a fervid imagination, a felicitous com- 
mand of language, ard singular harmony of versification ; she is gifted, too, 
with an intellect as rare as her taste is refined, and so far from being charac- 
terized by a misanthropic or morbidly melancholy current of feeling, she seems 
ever inspirited by the most pleasurable or serenely happy emotions. When 
we have a little more room we will give our readers a taste of the quality of 
her recent poems—for we feel at liberty to divulge now, that for many years 
we numbered Mrs. W. among our most amusing and most popular correspon- 
dents. What or when she wrote we shal! leave our readers to divine; but, 
with the exception of “ Col. Pete Whetstone,” she has as frequently ‘set the 
table in a roar” as any correspondent the “Spirit” everhad. We are grati- 
fied to add that she is living in the happy enjoyment of every luxury which af- 
fectionate solicitude can prompt—the centre and ornament of a wide circle of 
admiring friends, among whom she has not forgotten, though far removed, her 
obliged and grateful friend, the Editor of ‘the Spirit,” who, with his readers, 
is indebted to her for many a hearty laugh and many a pleasurable reminis- 
cence. 


Tue Vicit oF Farru, and Other Poems. By CuarLes F, Horrman, author of ‘ Greys- 
jaer,” ** Scenes in the Forest and Prairie,” &c. 12 mo. Pp. 84. New York. S. 


Colman. 
The acknowledgments of Mr. Hoffman's numerous admirers are due the 


publisher for the recherche and elegant style in which he has placed before them 
this fine collection of his more recent poems. The “ Vigil of Faith” occupies 
some sixty pages, and is followed by light minor poems, all of which we have 
read with pleasure and many with delight. We have not space this week for 
even a single quotation, but we will not suffer the occasion to pass without 
warmly commending this charming little volume as a bijou of intellect, taste 
and imagination, that will be equally welcome in the closet of the scholar or 
the boudoir of the belle. Mr. Hoffman, also, though we Lave never claimed 
him as such, has written some of the finest sporting scenes and sketches that 
have appeared in our columns; indeed, few have contributed more to the 
amount, or done more to elevate the character of American Sporting Litera- 
ture. 

Zanoni.—We neglected to announce last week the publication by the Messrs. 
Harper, of the earliest American edition of this new novel of Butwer’s. Ere 
this, from the great avidity with which the Baronet’s novels are everywhere read, 
it has found its way into the hands of thousands of eagerreaders. It will not, 
however, add greatly to the author’s reputation, though the heroine is esteemed 
by many as one of the best drawn of his female characters. 




















“The American Agriculturist” is the name of a very ably edited monthly 
publication of 32 octavo pages which made its appearance in this city on the 
Ist inst. It is under the editorial management of A. B. & R. L. Auten, Esqrs., 
well known as practical breeders and agriculturists, and as gifted writers. Of 
the latter fact our own columns furnish irrefragable proof, while as importers 
and breeders of fine stock they are favorably known throughout the Union. 
The “ Agriculturist ” is published at $1 per annum or six copies for $5, cash, 
and deserves the hearty support of every one who, with WasHINeToN, esteems 
“ Agriculture as the most healthy, the most useful, and the most noble em- 
ployment of man.”’ The Messrs. Allen have the aid of some of the most able 
Writers in the country, and judging from the number of the “ Agriculturist ” 
before us, it can hardly fail to take its place at once in the front rank, among 
the best publications of its class. 





The Kremlin.—An extensive and very handsome establishment has been 
recently opened on the corner of Broadway and Thames-street, opposite the 
City Hotel, as a Billiard Room and Bowling Alley. There are four superb ta- 
bles, and as many alleys, to which are attached a suite of elegantly furnished 
rooms, for reading, refreshment, &c. The establishment is in the hands of 
Mr. Ben. Witson, so well known as the popular proprietor of Mortgomery 
Hall, at Montgomery, Ala., and Mr. Gzorce Tuomas, who will be remembered 
by the guests of the Astor House as having long been connected with that 
splendid hotel. The Kremlin is fitted up ina style that renders it the pleasantest 
establishment of the kind in town. Indeed, it would be singular if “ Ben” and 
" George ” could be beat “ much ’’ at anything—and they certainly cannot be 
in the comfort, convenience, and elegance of The Kremlin. 





Neptune House, New Rochelle.—By reference to a notice in our advertising 
columns it will be seen that this elegant establishment is now open for the 
reception of company. We know of no place in the vicinity of our city more 
‘nviting as a summer retreat, either for the sportsman, the man of business, or 
leisure. Its location is healthy and picturesque in the extreme ; the house is 
modern-built and spacious, the fare unsurpassed, and the host proverbial for 
his attention and courtesy to the guests, 

To those who know from experience, the beautiful and healthful location of 
the establishment, and the superb style in which it is managed by Mr. Rice, 






















it is unnecessary to say one word; but to those who have never enjoyed its | cant, hyena squeals of laughter, that carried triumphant ridicule 
comforts and hospitalities we would quietly suggest the policy of paying it a | together.] Well, fellow citizens, where's all this promised daa SS 
visit, and we ventufe the prediction that they will remain longer than they perity? Where's all the money! have you got any? any of your neighbors 
contemplated. * | got any? any of these Whigs got any’ Not the first red cent to their names — 

Mr. Georce Savunpers, of 163 Broadway, has sent us a most acceptable the poorest people in the land, these Whigs!! When we Democrats had the 
present in the shape of his Patent Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop. Some control—we, our party, didn’t manage affairs so badly that we had no money. 
uncircumsised Philistine without the fear of High Constable Hays or our own No, by Guinea, we were too smart not to take care of ourselves, whatever might 
amazing wrath before his eyes, had the atrocious audacity to carry off our Ta- become of the others. But these Whigs that ta/k so much about it, aint got a 
blet some time since, and finding it worth its weight in gold, has been guilty | dollar for friends or foes!! {Here the Colonel fairly squatted, as he screamed 
of the turpitude of keeping it. Where does he expect to goto! Had it been | out his hyena yells of laughter. The scene was irresistible, and Capt. B. 
one of the numerous imitations of the Tablet of ovr worthy old friend, it would | slunk into the crowd, stole off unperceived, and mounting his horse, rode away, 














doubtless have been returned, with the remark that it had ruined his razors, and 


premiums and diplomas of the Institutes with his Tablet—indeed, nothing 
equal to it has ever been manufactured. Among the scientific gentlemen who 


fessor Griscom, and others. One of our contemporaries, of ‘‘ The Tribune,” 


we believe, speaks of it in the following terms :— 

Saunders’ Patent Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—If the old motto “ Ex- 
perientia docet ” can be satisfactorily proved in any matter, it certainly can in 
the use of an instrument like this. e have had one in use for more than a 
year, and, therefore, speak with full knowledge when we assert that this is by 
all odds the best razor strop we ever used—and we have had fifty. What an 
edge it gives! How smooth and how fine! The razor, after being drawn 


delicately soft as that of a miss in her teens. ef a F 
This strop msy be also recommended for its durability. It remains in excel- 


renewed when they are gone. To the properties of a strop, it adds those of a 
hone, and one need not risk the spoiling of a good razor by committing it to the 
hands of abarber. Commend us, we say—commend us to Saunder’s Strop and 
no other; if there be another, in or out of this Republic, equal to it, it has not 
fallen within the reach of our not limited observation. 





Dr. Knight's method of treating natural deformities, 4:c.—A very interes\ing 
little pamphlet came under our notize lately, written by J. Knicut, M.D, of 
No. 1 Ann Street, in this city. It describes in a very clear manner the several! 
malformations and deformities most common to the human frame—as lateral 


neck, centracted arms, bow-legs, knock-knees, &c. &c. These distressing 
maladies are treated of in a concise and masterly manner, and the mode of 
treatment described by letter-press and engravings. The latter give an excel 

lent representation of the patients’ appearance in the original form of the dis- 
ease—while in process of cure by the agency of the bandages, ligatures, and 
other apparatus constructed under the immediate supervision of Dr. Knight— 
and lastly of persons restored by their application. Dr. K. has also invented 
an admirable truss for hernia, which dispenses with the back pad (by far the 
most unpleasant appendage of other trusses,) abdominal compressors, shoulder 
braces, &c., all of which have received the unqualified approbation of the me- 
Gical profession. We speak advisedly when we say, that Dr. Knight is a sur- 
geon of great knowledge and experience, and wholly devoted to that particular 
branch of practice set forth in his pamphlet—that his modes of treatment have, 
to our personal knowledge, been attended with the happiest and most gratifying 
results—and that our friends who are unfortunate enough to require such aid, 
in confiding themselves to his care, will find him eminently kind and attentive 
in his practice, and anxious, above all things, to dismiss them speedily and per- 
manently cured. The pamphlet is issued gratuitously from the office of the 
‘‘ New York Surgeon’s Bandage Institute,” No. 1 Ann Street, of which Dr 

Knight is the Principal. 





THE MAYOR OF THE SLASHES’ REMARKS 
AT HANOVER COURT HOUSE, Va., BEFORE THE PEOPLE, LAST WEEK, 


IN REFERENCE TO THE APPROACHING ELECTION. 
Communicated for the Spirit of the Times. 

Fellow Citizens,—When a man gits ina “tight place” they say he must 
‘squeeze out’ the best way he can; and when the “old koon’s”’ backed up 
agin a tree with the dogs all ’round him, he must fight or die, by Guinea. 
“Forty dogs on Towser” would hardly give you an andequate idee of my 
present dilemmy. Last year I had to tote the whole Standing Army on my 
back, besides “the Sub-treasury ” and the “ Nigger testimony ;” and, by 
Guinea, had to drink aginst a man, (Capt. Charles,) the pouring of liquor into 
whose paunch was like the River Nile loosing itself in the thirsty sands of the 
Great Desert of Africky. You have all heard of them big deserts out thar? 
Well, this year, now I have got to run aginst the “ Distribution Bill ;’’ the re- 
ceiving of the Land money, as it’s commonly called; the State’s quota, that 
is, of the sales of the public domain (great applause), and, by Guinea, to cap 
the climax, I have got to drink and talk aginst a man who has a mighty small 
‘swallow ” for liquor, but a most monstrous outlet for words. For its like 
“rattling of peas en a raw-hide,” the way that words roll out of Capt. Bas- 
sett’s mouth. Bringing a stray swarm of bees to settle by the beating of a 
tinpan, is mere “‘child’s play’’ to it. A Yankee solicitor travelling through the 
land seeking patronage for some new publication, and piling up praises of the 


by an Italian itinerant for monkeys to dance by (I don’t mean you, my valued 
fellow citizens,). I say, a methodist preacher in a full strain of glorification 
at a camp-meeting, in the month of August, or the clatter of a whole drove 
of “ Guinea-fowls” in the fall of the year when a storm is a brewing up, is 
nothing to the eternal whirl-wind of language that whizzes from Capt. B's. 
throat, like a gust of pent-up steam from the mouth of one of these “steam. 
funnels.”” Now, by Guinea, if this aint giving a man, as sister Sally said, a 
“leetle light tetch ” of blue h-ll under his belt, then, by Guinea, I don’t know 


was an out and out humbug. Mr. Saunders annually carries off the medals, » 


have certified to its unequalled excellence are Dr. Mott, Gen. Tallmadge, Pro- | 


across its surface a few times, glides over the face like water, and renders it as | 


lent order, if properly taken care of, fora year; and it can have all its virtues | 


curvature of the spine, ¢alips valgus and tarus or club-feet, forticollis or wry | 


works like pyramids, all in one breath; or the grinding of an old hand-orgin | 


| too happy to be freed from the scorpion lash of Lurkin’s severe PARAGRAPH ] 
Fellow citizens, if Uncle Sam wants “ the money” for fortifications and de- 
fences in anticipation of a war with the British, and he can’t “ raisé the wind’? 
_ in any constitutional way for the purpose, then I say let him have it : but if he 
has got means of his own, provided by the Constitution, in God's name, let us 
have our quota of the Land Sales—for the State, as you all know, ia very much 
in need of it at this time, and a great deal of good could be done the old Com- 
monwealth by receiving her part of the Trust Fund, and laying it out in Free 
Schools and improve ments for ourselves and our children. Fellow citizens, I 
shall now conclude by requesting to take a drink with one and all of you, at 
Capt. Bowles’ elegant bar-room. [Deafening shouts of applause. ] 
| More anon, from yours, ever, 





Sores. 








HEROIC EXPLOIT. 

WAt the baitle of Albuera, on the 17th of May, 1811, the Buffs were aur- 
rounded by an overwhelming force of French and Pulish cavalry ; and in the 
| first onset, Ensign Thomas, who carried the second or regimental color, was 
killed. The first, or king’s color, was carried by Ensign Walsh, who was 
| closely pursued by a body of Polish lancers. Lieutenant Matthew Latham, 
| seeing the danger to which the color was exposed, rushed forward to protect it ; 
; and the ensign having been vounded and taken prisoner, Mr. Latham seized it, 
and defended it for some time with heroic determination, surrounded by French 
_hussars and Polish lancers, all emulous of obtaining possession of the prize. 
He clung, albeit bleeding from wounds, with desperate tenacity to his charge ; 
| repelling, for some time, his assailants with his sword. At length a French 
hussar, seized the flag-staff, and, rising in his stirrups at the moment, aimed a 
deadly blow at the head of the gallant Latham; which, although it failed in 
cutting him down, severed one side of his face and nose. Dreadful as mast 
now have been the anguish, he continued to struggle with those around him 
with undaunted bravery, exclaiming, ‘I will surrender it only with my life!" A 
second stroke severed his left arm and hand, upon which he grasped the staff 
with his right kand, and continued the struggle until he fell, covered with 
wounds, and frightfully mutilated. The number and eagerness of his assail- 
ants, however, impeded their efforts to destroy him; and a squadron of British 
cavalry galloping up at this critical juncture, the French troops gave way. 
Although desperately wounded, his consciousness and presence of mind re- 
mained to him, and he employed the little strength that was left to him in tear- 
ing the color from the staff. By the gallantry of the 23d Fusiliers, the for:une 
of the day was turned; and when the brunt of the battle was over, he was 
found by the river of Albuera, whither he had contrived to drag himself for the 
purpose of quenching his thirst, to all appearance dead, with the color under 
him, by one of the sergeants of his regiment. He was removed to the con- 
vent, where the stump of his arm was amputated, and his wounds were dressed ; 
and, under the skilful attention of Dr. Morrison, the gentleman to whom we 
stand indebted for the anecdote, finally recovered. Ensign Walsh, having es- 
caped from the enemy and joined his regiment, made known to his brother offi- 
cers the circumstances under which the color had been preserved ; and they, 
infinitely to their credit, presented Lieutenant Latham with a medal of the va- 
lue of 100 guineas, bearing upon it a device commemorative of his gallantry, 
and the words, “J will surrender it only with my life,” which they obtained 
permission for him to wear. In 1813, being at Brighton, the late Geo. IV. ex- 
pressed a desire to see him, and proposed that he should avail himself of the 
skill of a celebrated surgeon (Mr. Carpue) for an operation at his (the prince's) 
expense. At this operation, the effect of which is described as most marvel- 
lous, Dr. Morrison assisted. He had previously been rewarded with a commis- 
sion in the Canadian Fencibles, from which he subsequently exchanged into the 
3d Foot. He also received a grant of £170 per annum for his wounds. Capt. 
Latham retired from the service a few years afterwards to a secluded part ia 
France, where he at present resides, comparatively unnoticed and unknown. 
By some singular madhenen his noble conduct has been entirely overlooked by 
military historians, and has been even attributed to an officer who was killed in 
the outset of the affair. United Service Gazette. 























Scandalum Maguatum, 
An awkward rumor now prevails 
(No doubt some Paul Prys listen’d), 
That the same night as Master Waves 
Was in the morning christen’d, 
And ball and banquet both were done, 
And the grandees had cut and run, 
Of walking a great deal was heard, 
Like folk on tip-toe stealing ; 
From which, some things have been inferr’d 
We must not be revealing ; 
But it is whisper’d in the Palace 
(We hope, howe’er, ‘tis only malice), 
That some of their gentilities, 
Who could not meet in broad daylight 
To interchange civilities, 
Resolv’d to do the same at night ! 





_ Mysierious Marriage.—A marriage has just been celebrated at Liege under 
very extraordinary and mysterious circumstances, which has excited a great 
deal of curiosity and speculation. The visitors of Spa and Chaudfontaine will 
doubtless remember a young girl who, during the summer, used to carry about 
a box of jewellery, &c., and took great pains to dispose of tickets in her minia- 
ture lottery, in which, however, prizes were extremely rare. In the month of 
July two strangers were walking in the Alley of the Marteau, at Spa, when one 
‘of them, who was older, and appeared to act as mentor to the other, said to 


| 


him— 
| ‘You must now absolutely decide on marrying.” 
| ‘7 am quite ready,” said the young man; ‘ you have only to choose a wife 





what is. But, fellow-citizens, Col. Billy L. rises “ transparent and majestic” for me.” 


above all these party trammels: kicks off traces of Distribution and ‘old | 
Tom,” for he don’t belong to nobody, and stands erect on his pasterns, and | 
walks to chalk disenthralled (immense clapping and shouting), amidst the 
licentiousness of universal democracy. For “ taken on the different athletics” 
—the principles of ’96,or a game of “seven-up,” a little “old sledge,” 
‘“two-trick torrent ” for $5 “ the sweep,” a dollar-anti bluff, or the old Iron- 
side, the glorious Constitution of our country, this same Billy L. high-hip'd, 
49 years old, the father of five likely children at home, and not a hollow tooth 
in his head, is d—d hard to beat. Col. Johnson says, “‘do you know Lur- 
kin? you may beat him, but you can’t out-bet him.” 

Fellow citizens, don’t I come from among you? I am no swell’d-head Tory 
—no blue-belly’d Federalist, roiling in luxury, and grinding the poor man’s pit- 
tance out of him. Hav’nt I pulled at the whip-saw, and cradled the golden 
harvest, and sweated great drops of sweat in the summer solstice, working 
like yourselves for an honest living? Do-I come here the owner of a College 
diploma, ard 4 or 5000 acres in a body of rich Pamunky low-grounds, with 
lots of niggers, and oceans of corn more than J could consume ! for, by Guinea, 
it’s hard scuffling on my poor “‘terry-firmy” to raise enough to eat. Hav’nt 
we fought side by side for the Jackson faith, and did’nt we achieve a glorious 


«‘ enduring memorials” of our early friendship to be thrown aside for Whig 


victory over blue-belly’d Federalism, and was’nt I with you when you led on | 
the immortal Van to the Presidency? Are these things to be forgotten—these | | 4 641 of for Paris the following day with his new companion. 


‘* Well, then, what do you say te this?” pointing to the intinerant jeweller. 
‘‘T would jast as soon marry her as any other,” was the reply. 
The girl came forward to offer her lottery tickets, and great was her astonish- 
} ment when she received an offer of a most advantageous marriage, with an ele- 
'gant and handsome young man. As may easily be supposed, there were no 
| difficulties in the way of the contract. ‘The bride was without fortune, and the 
uncle of the gentleman guaranteed her a handsome settlement, on condition 
that she never made any inquiries about the family of her future husband. In 
corsequence of both parties being foreigners, they found it impossible to have 
the marriage ce‘ebrated till they had resided six months in the country ; they 
were therefore obliged to adjourn the ceremony, and in order to comply with 
the legal forms, the promised bride and her mother took up their residence at 
Liege, in the auberge of the Horseshoe. The two travellers proceeded on their 
journey, and for some time nothing was heard of them, when about three weeks 
‘since, they alighted at the Black Eagle, accompanied by a third person, who 
|appeared charged to pay the expenses. The young man passed these three 
| weeks in a state of the utmost indifference as to his approaching marriage, and 
| took no part in the preparatiors. The elder, who called himself his uncie, but 
who however did not figure as such in the civil contract, took all the trouble 
‘of the necessary formalities, and having received the requisite papers, which 
| came in a packet sealed with splendid armorial bearings addressed to the Prince 
de ——, the ceremony took place in private, two or three persuns only being 
present as witnesses. The bridegroom went to the Hotel-de-Ville in his usual 
walking dress, with as much nonchalance as he would have shown at the pur- 
chase of a horse or a new coat; he even dined, as usual, at the oe d’héte, 
eople are 


lost in conjectures on this singular affair. The names declared at the Hotel de 








promises? Why, did’nt the Whigs tell us last year that they were going to 
set every thing straight—right the Government—purify corruption, and give us 
a sound currency and equal exchanges! Why, fellow citizens, they preached 
and promised at their “ hard cider” conventions so much about the great 
“ Whig Millennium,” that some of “ my slash-cats” dropped their hoes, left 
their ploughs and corn-fields, and went home to sit down and wait for this 
great era of happiness and prosperity,—a National Bank, a Whig President, 
commerce restored, a flowing Treasury, high prices for your produce, and 


Ville present nothing extraordinar;, the young man called himself the son of a 
proprietor at Versailles, but it is reported that, though brought up at Paris, he 
was born in Germany. It is supposed that he is the son of some great person- 
age, who wished by means of this marriage to separate him from his family. 
But then, how are the declarations made at the office of the ‘‘ état-civil” to be 
explained? After the ceremony was concluded, one of the elder Dp am 
said to the young man, “ Now our task is accomplished, we shall return to 
Germany ; follow your own inclinatious, and be careful in spending the income 
which will be sent to you regularly.” Brussels Paper. 








every man setting under his own vine and fig-tree iohaling bank notes! Lord 


J—! 


! [Here the Colonel raised his hand to his temple, half-shaded his eye, 
bowed his head a little, blushed up behind the ears, and gave one of his signifi- 





It is said that several spoons were abstracted from the banquetting-hail on 
the day of the christening. Considering the number of spoons at table, it is 
not at all surprising that some of them should be missing ! 








a intestate le 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Andy. was in sad disgrace for some da s with hie natee? like all mo- Skit pimol shot made the horecs plunge vioteutly, and the second time Paring 


‘forga blunders of her son,—and ind ars are well 
— drys = brea blanders to forgive. Andy did all in his power to 
himself useful at home, now that he was out of place and dependent on 
his mother, and got a day’s work bere and there when he could. Fortunately 
the season afforded him more employment than winter months would have done. 
Bat the farmers had soon all their crops made up, and when Andy could find 
no work to be paid for, he set-to to cut the ‘‘ scrap o’ meadow,” as he called it, 
of his mother's. Indeed, it was but a “ scrap,” for the place 
where it grew was one of those broken bits of ground, so common in the vici- 
nity of mountain ranges, where rocks, protruding through the soil, give the no- 
tion of a very fine crop of stones. Now, this locality gave to Andy the oppor- 
tunity of exercising a bit of his characteristic ingenuity ; for when the hay was 
ready for “cocking,” he selected a good thumping rock as a foundation for his 
haystack, and the superstructure consequently ‘cut a more respectable figure 
than one could have anticipated from the appearar.ce of the little crop as it lay 
on the ground ; and as no vestige of the rock was visible, the widow, when she 
came out to see the work completed, wondered and rejoiced at the size of her 
haystack, and said, “God bless you, Andy, but you're the natest hand for put- 
tin’ up a bit of hay I ever seen: throth, I didn’t think there was the half of it 
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in it!” Little did the widow know that the cock of hay was as great a cheat | 


as a bottle of champagne—more than half bottom. It was all very well for the 
widow to admire her hay; but at last she came to sell it, and such sales are 


— effected in Ireland by the purchaser buying “in the lump,” as it is 


called, that is, calculating the value of the hay from the appearance of the stack, 
as it stands, and drawing it away upon his own cars. Now, as luck would have 
it, it was Andy’s early acquaintance, Owny na Coppal, bought the hay; ard in 
consideration of the lone woman, gave her as good a price as he could afford, 
for Owny was an honest, open-hearted fellow, though he was a horse-dealer ; 
so he paid the widow the price of her hay on the spot, and said he would draw 
it away at his convenience. 

In a few days Owny’s cars and men were sent for this purpose ; but when 
they came to take the haystack to pieces, the solidity of its centre rather as- 
tonished them,—and instead of the cars going back loaded, two had their jour- 
ney for nothing, and went home empty. Previously to his men leaving the 
widow’s field they spoke to her on the subject, and said, 

“*Pon my conscience, ma’am, the centre o’ your haystack was mighty 
heavy.” 
6s Oh, inceed, it’s powerful hay,’’ said she. 

‘Maybe so,” Said they; “but there’s not much nourishment in that part 
of it.” 

‘* Not finer hay in Ireland,” said she. 

‘What's of it, ma’am,” said they. ‘ Faix, we think Mr. Doyle will be 
talkin’ to you about it.” And they were quite right; for Owny became indig- 
nant at being overreached, as he thought, and lost no time in going to the 
widow to tell her so. When he arrived at her cabin, Andy happened to be in 
the house ; and when the widow raised her voice through the storm of Owny’s 
rage, in protestations that she knew nothing about it, but that ** Andy, the 
darlin’, put the cock up with his own hands,” then did Owny's passion ga- 
ther strength. 

“Oh! it’s you, you vagabone, is it?” said he, shaking his whip at Andy, 
with whom he never had had the honor of a conversation since the memorable 
day when his horse was nearly ki!led. ‘‘So this is more o’ your purty work ! 
Bad cess to you! wasn't it enough for you to nighhand kill one o’ my horses, 
‘without plottin’ to chate the rest o’ them!” 

‘Is it me chate them?” said Andy. ‘‘ Throth, I wouldn't wrong a dumb 
baste for the world.” 

‘‘ Not he, indeed, Misther Doyle,’’ said the widow. 

“ Arrah, woman, don’t be talking your balderdash to me,” said Doyle; 
‘sure you took my good money for your hay ?” 

‘* And sure I gave all I had to you,—what more could I do?” 

“Tare an ounty, woman! who ever heerd of sich a thing as coverin’ upa 
rock wid hay, and sellin’ it as the rale thing.” 

“*Twas Andy done it, Mr. Doyle; hand, act, or part, I hadn't in it.” 

ng then, arn’t you ashamed o’ yourself!"’ said Owny Doyle, addressing 
Andy. 

‘* Why would I be ashamed ?” said Andy. 

‘“ For chatin’-—that’s the word, since you provoke me.” 

‘*What I done is no chatin’,”’ said Andy; “I had a blessed example for 
“.” 

‘Oh! do you hear this?” shouted Owny, nearly provoked to take the worth 
of his money out of Andy’s ribs. 

‘Yes, I say a blessed example,” said Andy. ‘ Sure didn't the blessed Saint 
Pether build his church upon a rock, and why shouldn't I build my cock o’ hay 
on a rock t” 

Owny, with all his rage, could not help laughing at the ridiculous conceit. 

“« By this and that, Andy,” said he, ‘‘ you're always sayin’ or doin’ the quarest 
things in the counthry, bad cess to you!” So he laid his whip upon his little 
hack instead of Andy, and galloped off. 
- Andy went over next day to the neighboring town, where Owny Doyle kept 
a little inn and a couple of post-chaises (such as they were), and expressed 
much sorrow that Owny had been deceived by the appearance of the hay,— 
‘But I'll pay you the differ out o° my wages, Misther Doyle,—in throth I will, 
—that is, whenever I have any wages to get, for the squire turned me off, you 
see, and I’m out of place at this present.” 

‘Oh, never mind it,” said Owny. ‘Sure it was the widow woman got the 
money, and I don’t begrudge it; and now that it's all past and gone, I forgive 
you. But tell me, Andy, what put sich a quare thing in your head !” 


“Why, you see,” said Andy, ‘‘I didn’t like the poor mother’s pride should 
be let down in the eyes o’ the neighbors; and so I made the weeshy bit o° hay 
look as dacent as I could,—but at the same time I wouldn't chate any one for 
the world, Misther Doyle.” : 

‘‘ Throth, I b’lieve you wouldn't, Andy ; but, ‘pon my sowl, the next time I 
go buy hay I'll take care that Saint Pether hasn't any hand in it.” 

Owny tured on his heel, and was walking away with that air of satisfaction 
which men so commonly assume after fancying they have said a good thing, 
when Andy interrupted his retreat by an interjectional “ Misther Doyle.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Owny, looking over his shoulder. 

‘‘T was thinkin’, sir,’’ said Andy. 

“For the first time in your life, I b’lieve,” said Owny; “and what was it 
you wor thinkin’ ?”’ 

‘‘T was thinkin’ o’ dhrivin’ a chay, sir.” 

‘* And what’s thatto me ?” said Owny. 

‘Sure, I might dhrive one o’ your chaises.”’ 

z “And kill more o* my horses, Andy,—eh? No, no, faix; I'm afeerd o° you, 
ndy. 

Not a boy in Ireland knows dhrivin’ better nor me, any way,” said Andy. 

“ Faix, it’s any way and every way but the way you ought, you'd dhrive, 
sure enough, I b'lieve: but at all events, I don’t want a postboy, Andy,—I 

have Micky Doolin, and his brother Pether, and them’s enough for me.” 

‘* Maybe you'd ve wantin’ a helper in the stable, Misther Doyle?” 

‘No, Andy ; but the first time I want to make hay to advantage I'll send for 
you,” said Owny, laughing as he entered his house, and nodding at Andy, who 
returned a capacious grin to Owny’s shrewd simile, like the exaggerated reflec- 
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8 cares were quite enough e on his own account ; for the 


horsemanship was required to his seat. Added to which, the dread 
of being shot came over him; and he crouched low on the grey's neck. hold- 
ing fas: by the mane, and shouting for mercy as well as Andy, who still kept 
rr to Mick, “not to let them be shootin’ him,” while he held his hat 
above him, in the fashion of a shield, as if that would have proved any protec- 
tion against a bullet. 

‘* Wno are you at all?” said Mick. 

“ Andy Rooney, sure.”’ 

“© And wnat do you want?” 

“To save the man’s life.” 

The last words only caught the ear of the frightened Furlong; and as the 
phrase “‘ his life ’’ seemed a personal threat to himself, he swore a trembling 
‘oath at the postillion that he would shoot him if he did not dwive on, for he 

abjured the use of that rough letter R, which the Irish so much rejoice in. 
|  Dwive on, you wascal, dwive on!” exclaimed Mr Furlong. 

‘“‘ There’s no fear 0’ you, sir,”’ said Micky, ‘ it’s a friend o’ my own.” 

Mr. Furlong was not quite satisfied that he was therefore the safer. 

“* And what is it at all, Andy?’ continued Mick 

‘*T tell you there's a man lying dead in the road there, and sure you’ll kill 
him if you dhrive over him: ‘light, will you, and help me to rise him.” 

Mick dismounted and assisted Andy in lifting the postrate man from the cen- 
| tre of the road to the slope of turf whica bordered its side. They judged he 
_was not dead, from the warmth of the body, but that he should still sleep 

— astonishing, considering the quantity of shaking and kicking they gave 
| him. 

“I b’lieve it’s dhrunk he is,” said Mick. 

. He gave a grunt that time,” said Andy,—‘shake him again and he’ll 
spake." 

To a fresh shaking the drunken man at last gave some tokens of returning 
consciousness by making several winding blows at his benefactors, and uttering 
some half intelligible maledictions. 

‘* Bad luck to you, do you know where you are?” said Mick. 

“ Well !”” was the drunken ejaculation. 

‘* By this and that it’s my brother Pether!” said Mick ‘* We wondhered 
what had kept him so late with the return shay, and this is the way is it? he 
tumbled off his horses, dhrunk : and where’s the shay, I wonder? Oh, murdher! 
What will Misther Doyle say '” 

“* What's the weason you don’t dwive on!” said Furlong, putting his head 
out of the chaise. 

‘ Tt’s one on the road here, your honor, a’most killed.” 

**Was it wobbers?”’ asked Mr. Furlong. 

“* Maybe you'd take him into the shay wid you, sir?!” 

‘* What a wequest !—dwive on, sir!” 

“* Sure I can’t lave my brother on the read, sir!” 

“ Your bwother !—and you pwesume to put your bwother to wide with me ? 
You'll put me in the debdest wage if you don’t dwive on.” 

‘Faith, then, I won’t dhrive on and lave my brother here on the road.” 

“You wascaliy wappazee !” exclaimed Furlong. 

“See Andy,” said Micky Doolin, * will you get up and dhrive him, while I 
stay with Pether !” 

“To be sure I will,” said Andy. ‘ Where is he goin’?” 

**To the Squire’s,” said Mick; ‘and when you lave him there, make haste 
| back, and I'll dhrive Pether home.” 

Andy mounted into Mick's saddle ; and although the traveller ‘ pwotested ” 
against it, and threatened ‘‘pwoceedings ” and ‘‘ magistwates,” Mick was un- 
moved in his brotherly love. As a last remonstrance, Furlong exclaimed, 
** And pwehaps this fellow can't wide, and don’t know the woad.” 

“Ts it not know the road to the Squire’s !—wow! wow!" said Andy. “It’s 
I that'll rattle you there in no time, your honor.” 

‘* Well, wattle away then !’’ said the enraged traveller, as he threw himself 
back in the chaise, cursing all the postillions in Ireland. 

Now it was to Squire O'Grady’s that Mr. Furlong wanted to go ; but in the 
confusion of the moment the name of O'Grady never once was mentioned ; and 
with the title of ‘*‘ Squire” Andy never associated any other idea than that of 
his late master, Mr. Egan. 

Mr. Furlong, it has been stated, was an official of Dublin Castle, and had 
been despatched on electioneering business, to the county. He was related to 
a gentleman of the same name, who held a lucrative pest under government, 
and was well known as an uctive agent in all affairs requiring what in Ireland 
was called ‘‘ Castle influence ;’’ and this, his relative was now despatched, for 
the first time, on a similar employment. By the way, while his name is before 
one, a little anecdote may be appropriately introduced, illustrative of the wild 
waggery prevailing in the streets of Dublin in those days. 

Those days were the good old days of true virtue!—When a bishop, who 
had daughters to marry, would advance a deserving young curate to a good 
living, and, not content with ¢ha¢ manifestation of his regard, would give him 
one of his own children for a wife! Those were the days, when, the country 
being in danger, fathers were willing to sacrifice, not only their sons, but their 
daughters, on the altar of patriotism! Do you doubt it?—unbelieving aud 
selfish creatures of these degenerate times ! Listen ! Acertain father waited 
upon the Irish Secretary one fine morning, and in that peculiar strain which 
secretaries of state must be pretty well used to, descanted at some length on 
the devotion he had always shown to the government, and yet they had given 
him no proof of their confidence. The Secretary declared they had the highest 
sense of his merits, aud that they had given him their entire confidence. 

‘ But you have given me nothing else, my lord,” was the answer. 

‘“‘ My dear sir, of late we have not had any proof of sufficient weight in our 
gift to convince you.” 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, my lord ; there's a majority of the 
vacant.” 

“Very true, my dear sir; but if you had a child to devote to the service of 
your country, no one should have it sooner.” 

‘Thank you, my lord!!!’* said the worthy man, with a low bow,—‘ then I 
have a child.” 

“ Bless me, sir! I never heard you had a son.” 

“No, my lord; but I have a daughter.» 

“A daughter !” said my Lord Secretary, with a look of surprise; “but you 
forget, sir,—this is a regiment ;—a dragoon regiment."’ 

‘Oh, she rides elegant !”’ said her father. 

‘“ But, my dear sir, a woman!” 

© Why shouldn’t a woman do her duty, my lord, as well as a man, when the 
country is in danger? I’m ready to sacrifice my daughter,’’ said the heroic 
man, with an air worthy of Virginius. 

‘* My dear sir, this is really impossiole ; you know it’s impossible.” 

“ T know no such thing, my lord. But I'll tell you what I know: there's a 
bili coming on next week,—and there are ten friends of mine who have not made 
up their minds yet.” 

“« My dear sir,” said the Lord Secretary, squeezing his hand with vehement 
friendship, ‘‘ why place us in this dreadful difficulty! It would be impossible 
even to draw up the eommission ;—fanzy ‘Major Maria,’ or ‘ Major Mar- 
€ y* ” 
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tion of a concave mirror. But the grin soon subsided, for men seldom prolong 
the laugh thatis raised at their expense ; and the corners of Andy's mouth 
tarned down as his hand turned up to the back of his head, which he rabbed as | 
he sauntered down the street from Owny Doyle’s ” 

It was some miles to Andy’s home, and night overtook him on the way. As 
he trudged along inthe middle of the road, he was looking up at a waning | 
moon and some few stars twinkling through the gloom, absorbed in many sub- | 

lime thoughts as to their existence, and wondering what they were made of, | 
when his cogitations were cut short by tumbling over something which lay in 
the middle of the highway ; and on scrambling to his legs again, and seeking | 
to investigate the cause of his fall, he was rather surprised to find a man lying | 
in such a state of insensibility that all Andy’s efforts could not rouse him. 

While he was standing over him, undecided as to what he should do, the soun d 

of approaching iwhee!s, and the rapid steps of galloping horses, attracted his 

attention ; and it became evident that unless the chaise and pair which he now 

~ in advance were brought to a pull up, the cares of the man in the middle , 

: Bae road would be very soon over. Andy shouted lustily, but to every | 

“Hallo there !”" he gave, the crack of a whip replied, and accelerated speed, | 

= of a halt, was the consequence ; at last, in desperation, Andy planted © 

unself in the middle of the road, and with outspread arms before the horses, | 
ap in arresting their progress, while he shouted “‘ Stop!” at the top of 
A-pistol shot from the chaise was the consequence of Andy’s summons, for | 
perme Mr. Parlong, a foppish young gentleman, travelling from the castle of | 
. ooun, never dreamed that a humane purpose could produce the ery of “‘ Stop” | 
on a horrid Irish road ; and as he was reared in the ridiculous belief that every | 
tnan ran @ great risk of his life who ventured outside the city of Dublin, he tra- 
velled with a brace of loaded pistols beside him; and as he had been antici- | 
patimg murder and robbery ever since nightfall, he did not await the demand for 


' 


daughter Jack, who would much rather have joined the regiment. 


‘Oh, my lord,” said the father, quickly ; ‘‘I have fancied al! that long ago, 
and got a cure ready for it. My wife, not having been blessed with boys, we 
thought it wise to make the girls ready for any chance that might turn up, and 
so we christer.ed the eldest George, the second Jack, and the third Tom, which 
enables us to call them Georgiana, Jacqueline, and Thomasine, in company, 
while the secret of their real names rests between ourselves and the parish 
register. Now, my lord, what do you say? I have George, Jack, and Tom ; 
—think of your Jill.” The argument was conclusive, and the patriotic man 
got the majority of a cavalry corps, with perpetual leave of absence for his 


Such were the days in which our Furlong flourished; and in such days it 
will not be wondered at that a secretary, when he had no place to give away— 
invented one. The old saying has it, that ‘‘ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion ;” but an Irish Secretary can beat Necessity hullow. For example: 

A commission was issued, with a handsome salary to the commissioner, to 
make a measurement through all the streets of Dublin, ascertaining exact dis- 
tances from the Castle, from a furlong upwards ; and for many a year did the 
commission work, inserting handsome stone slabs into the walls of the most 
ignorant houses, til] then unconscious of their precise proximity or remoteness 
from the seat of government. Ever after that, if you saw some portly build- 
ings, blushing in the pone of red brick, and perfumed with fresh paiot, and saw 
the tablet recording the interesiing fact, thus : 





FROM THE CASTLE 
ONE FURLONG. 








Fancy might suggest that the house rejuiced, as it were, in its honored position, 
——— ‘look so fine and smell! so sweet,” 





Po 2 deleac noth. but fired away the insta Tt ' j aaege. aan Se, 

YT and fortunave it was foi ody tut the tevele' bury | tenements, 

- Before he could discharge asecond pistol, Andy had screened | hollow sizhs through 

in the postillion his friend | two farlenge fromthe Castle.” But the new stone tablet which told you 

Doolin, he shovted out, “ Micky, jewel, don’t let them be shootin’ me!” | seemed to mock their misery, and looked like a fresh stab into their poor oi 
sky” M 


blazed away, set the saddle horses kicking at such a rate that all Micky’s | indignation 


was becoming too much for his gravity. , 
his room, and after heaping civilities upon him left him to sleep in the camp ° 
his enemies, and then returned to the dining-room to enjoy with the Squiv 


the laugh they were so long obliged 
claret on the strength of the joke 


April 


e tears, uttering "ey 
meiely because they were “ one a 


sides ; as if the rapier of a king had killed a beggar. 


This very ori u measure of measurement was provocative of ridicule o 
impatient might happen to be infected ; but while the af, 


was in fall blow, Mr. Furlong 


* delicate 
bearing in large letters the inversion of one of his own tablets : 








ONE FURLONG 
FROM THE CASTLE. 











And as he swaggered along in conscious dignity, he wondered at the sheuts »; 
laughter ringing behind him, and turned round occasionally to see the cause. 
but ever as he turned, faces were screwed up into serivusness, while the laughte, 


mirthfulness of an Irish 
possessed them that day, until the hall-porter of the Secretary's Office solyed 


before he presented himself. The Mister Furlong who is engaged in our Story 


woman, sent her son to England to be educated, that he might “ pick up th 
ax’nt; "twas so jinteel, the Inglish ax’nt!” And accordingly, the youth ep. 
deavored all he could to become un-Irish in every thing, and was taught to be. 
lieve that all the virtue and wisdom in Ireland was vested in the Castle apd 
hangers-on thereof, and that the mere people were worse than savages. 

With such feelings it was that this English Irishman, employed to open 1. 
2 between the government and Squire O’Grady, visited the wilds o/ 


confusion by driving the political enemy of the sitting member into his house, 
where, by a curious coincidence, a strange gentleman was expected every day, 
on a short visit. After Andy had driven some time, he turned round and spoke 
to Mr. Furlong through the pane of glass with which the front window-fram 
of the chaise was not furnished. 

“Faix you wor nigh shootin’ me, your honor,” said Andy. 

“IT should not wepwoach myself if I had,” said Mr. Furlong, “ when you 
quied stop on the woad: wobbers always qui stop, and I took you fora 
wobber.”’ 

“‘ Faix, the robbers here, your honor, never axes you to stop at all, but they 
stop you without axin’, or by your lave, or wid your lave. Sure I was ouly 
afeerd you'd dhrive over the man in the road.” 

‘“‘ What was that man in the woad doing ?”’ 
‘* Nothin’ at all, faith, for he wasn’t able ; he was dhrunk, sir.” 
‘The postilion said he was his bwother.” 





the shay—he got dhrunk, and fell off.” 

“Those wascally postilions often get dwunk, I suppose.” 

“Oh, common enough, sir, particlar now about the ‘lection time ; for the 
gintlemen is dhrivin’ over the counthry like mad, right and left, and gives the 


et.” 
“Then postilions often fall on the woads here ?” : 
‘ Throth the roads is covered with them sometimes, when the ‘lections comes 
an.” 
‘* What howwid immowality ! 
* Faix, I wish I was,” said Andy. 


I hope you're not dwunk ?” 


health ” 

** Well, don’t talk, but dwive on.” 

All Andy’s further endeavors to get “‘ his honor’’ into conversation were un- 
availing ; so he whipped on in silence till his arrival at the gate-house of Mer- 
ryvale demanded his call for entratce. 

‘What are you shouting there for?” said the traveller; ‘“cawn’t you 
wing ?” 


Andy’s assurance, the bars, of the entrance gate were withdrawn, and the post- 

chaise rattled up the avenue to the house. 

Andy alighted and gave a thundering tantara-ra at the door. The servant 

who opened it was surprised at the sight of Andy, and could not repress a shov! 

of wonder. 

Here Dick Dawson came into the hall, and seeing Andy at the door, gave 2 

loud halloo, and clapped his hands in delight—for he had not seen him since 

the day of the chase.—* An’ is it there you are again, you unluckly vaga- 

bone?” said Dick ; ‘* and what brings you here ?” 

‘*T come with a jiotleman to the masther, Mr. Dick.” 

“Oh ! it’s the visitor, [ suppose,” said Dick, as he himself went out with 

that unceremonious readiness, so characteristic of the wild fellow he was, ‘0 

open the door of the chaise for his brother-in-law’s guest. ‘‘ You’re welcome, 

said Dick ;—“ come, step in,—the servants will look to your luggage. James, 

get in Mr. I beg your pardon, but ’pon my soul I forget your name, 

though Moriarty told me.” 

‘“‘Mr. Furlong,” gently uttered the youth. 

‘Get in the luggage, James. Come, sir, walk into the dinner-room ; we 

haven't finished our wine yet.””’ With these words Dick ushered in Furlong to 

the apartment where Squire Egan sat, who rose as they entered. 

‘Mr. Furlong, Ned,” said Dick. 

‘‘ Happy to see vou, Mr. recor a said the hearty squire, who shook Fur- 
ere 





*“* Ring the bell for more claret, Dick,” said Squire Egan. 

“ Tneveh dwink.” 

Dick and the Squire both looked at him with amazement, for in the friend 
of Moriarty they expected to find a hearty fellow. 

‘**A cool bottle wouldn’t do a child any harm,” said the Squire. 
Dick. And now, Mr. Furlong, tell us how you like the country.” 

‘* Not much, I pwotest.” 

‘“‘ What do you think of the people ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know: you'll pawdon me, but—a—in short, there are so many 
wags.” 

‘Oh, there are wags enough, J grant; not funnier d—ls in the world.” 
‘But I mean wags—tatters, | mean.” 

“On, rags. Oh, yes—why indeed they’ve not much clothes to spare.” 
“And yet these wetches are fweeholders, I’m told.” 

“Ay, and stout voters too.” 

“ Well, that’s all we wequire. 
Squire ?” 

‘‘ Famously.” 

“Ob, wait till I explain to you our plan of opewations from head-qwaters 
You'll see how famously we shall wally at the hustings. These Jvwish have 
no idea of tactics; we'll intwoduce the English mode—take them by supwis?. 
We must unseat him.” 

‘“‘Unseat who?” said the Squire. 

“ That—a—Egan, I think you call him.” 

The Squire opened his eyes; but Dick, with the ready devilment that was 
always about him, saw how the land lay in an instant, and making a signal to 
his brother-in-law, chimed in with an immediate assent to Furlong’s assertion, 
and swore that Egan would be unseated toa certainty. ‘ Come, sir,” added 
Dick, “ fill one bumper at least to a toast I propose.—Here’s ‘ Confusion '° 
Egan, and success to O'Grady.’”’ 

‘Success to O'Gwady,” faintly echoed Furlong, as he sipped his clare! 
‘* These Jwish are so wild—so uncultivated,” continued he; “ you'll see how 
I'll supwise them with some of my plans.” 

‘Oh, they're poor igrorant brutes,” said Dick, “that know nothing; ~* 
man of the world like you would buy and sell them.” . 
“You see they’ve no finesse ; they have a certain degwee of weadiness 
but no depth—no weal finesse.” 

“‘ Not as much as would physic a snipe,” said Dick, who swallowed a g's 


“ Ring, 


By the bye, how goes on the canvass, 


of claret to conceal a smile. 


“What's that you say about snipes and physic?” said Furlong ; “w+! 
queer things you Iwish do say.” pti: 
“Oh, we've plenty o’ queer fellows here,” said Dick ;—* but you are »° 


taking your claret.” — 
“The twuth is, I am fatiguaed—vewy—and if you'd allow me, Mr. O Gwa y, 
I should like to go to my woom ; we'll talk over business to-mowwow. | 

“ Certainly,”’ said the Squire, who was glad to get rid of him, for the scene 
So Dick Dawson lighted Furlong ‘° 


to repress, and to drink another bottle o 
“‘ What shall we do with him, Dick !” said the Squire. 





eer pt ter 4 ter was A commissioner, while walking i, | 
ackville-street one day, ag sheet of paper pirned to his back b 
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rang again in his rear. Furlong was bewildered ; and much as he was used to iy _ 
populace, he certainly did wonder what fiend of fy, 


the enigma by respectfully asking would he not take the placard from his back 


was the nephew of the man of measurement memory ; and his mother, a Vulgar \ 


reland ; and the circumstances attendant on the stopping of the chaise, afford. BP 
ed the peculiar genius of Handy Andy an opportunity of making a gloriow 


“Yis, your honor, and he’s a postilion himself—only he lost his horses and , 


boys money to dhrink their health, till they are killed a’most with the falls they : 


‘It’s a great while since I had a dhrop; 7 
but it won’t be long so, when your honor gives me something to drink your 7 


‘‘Oh, they undherstand the shilloo as well, sir :’’ and jm confirmation of — 


long’s hand in what Furlong considered a most savage manner. ‘ You seem 
fatigued.” 

‘“* Vewy,” was the languid reply of the traveller, as he threw himself intoa | 
chair. 
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« Posip iat way as a lime kiln,” said Dick, “ and then send 

O’Grady—all’s fair in war.” 
“To be sure,” said the Squire. a, 

enough, for I thought I'd have dropped off my chair wit 


a And the conceit and impudence of the fellow,” said Dick. “ The ignorant 


i i ing hi !—* The igno- 
-sh—nothing will serve him but abusing his own countrymen -— 
aa irish’—Ok, is that all you learned in Sxford, my boy 1—just wait, my buck 
_if I don’t astonish your weak mind, it’s no matter ! 
‘« Faith he has brought 
“but how did he come here? I 
“The way every mistake in the country is made, 
Andy drove him here.” , 
r More power to you, Andy,” said the Squire. yi 
Andy's health—this Is 4 mistake on the right side. . 
“And Andy’s health was drunk, as well as several other healt s. 
the Squire and Dick the Devil were in high glee—the dining-room rang with 


surprise when he 


1 how was the mistake made 7” 


tles were on the table—and a few on the floor. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Notwithstanding the deep potations of the Squire and Dick Dawson the | 
night before, both were too much excited by the arrival of Furlong te permit | 


their being laggards in the morning ; they were up and in consultation at an 
early hour, for the purpose of carrying on prosperously the mystification so 
well begun on the Castle agent. be ee Cer 
“Now, first of all, Dick,” said the Squire, is it fair, do you think 
“Fair!” said Dick, opening his eyes in astonishment. ‘* Why, who ever 
heard of any one questioning anything being fair in love, war, or electioneer- 


ing ;—to be sure, it’s fair—and more particularly when the conceited coxcomb 


has been telling us how he'll astonish with his plans the poor ignorant Irish, 
whom he holds in such contempt. Now Jet me alone, and I'll get all his plans 
out of him—turn him mside out like a glove, pump him as dry as a pond in 
the summer, squeeze him like a lemon—and let him see whether the poor ig- 
norant Jwish, as he softly calls us, are not an overmatch for him, at the finesse | 
upon which he seems so much to pride himself.” 

“Egad! I believe you're right, Dick,” said the Squire, whose qualms were | 
quite overcome by the argument last advanced; for if one thing more than | 
another provoked him, it was the impertinent self-conceit of presuming and | 
shallow strangers, who fancied their hackneyed and cut-and-dry knowledge of | 
the world gave them a mental elevation above an intelligent people of primi- 
tive habits, whose simplicity of life is so often set down to stupidity, whose | 
contentment under privation is frequently attributed to laziness, and whose 
poverty is constantly coupled with the epithet “ ignorant.’’ ‘‘ A poor ignorant 
creature,” indeed is a common term of reproach, as if poverty and ignorance 
must be inseparable. If a liet could be obtained of the rich ignorant people, 
it would be no flattering document to stick on the door of the temple of Mam- 
ne Well, Ned,” said Dick, ‘‘as you agree to do the Englishman, Murphy will 
be a grand help to us; it is the very thing he will have his heart in. Maur- 
tough will be worth his weight in gold tous: I will ride over to him and 
bring him back with me to spend the day here ; and you in the mean time can 
put every one about the house on their guard not to spoil the fun by letting 
the cat out of the bag too soon; we'll shake her ourselves in~ good time, and 
maybe we won't have fun in the hunt!” 

‘‘ You're right, Dick. Murphy is the very man for our money. Do you be 
off for him, and I will take care that all shall be right at home here.” 

In ten minutes more Dick was in his saddle, and riding hard for Murtough 
Murphy's. A good horse and a sharp pair of spurs were not long in placing 
him vis d-vis with the merry attorney, whom he found in his stable-yard up to 
his eyes in business with some ragged country fellows, the majority of whom 
were loud in vociferating their praises of certain dogs ; while Murtough drew 
from one of them from time to time, a solemn assurance, given with many sig- 
nificant shakes of the head, and uplifting of hands and eyes, “that it was the 
finest badger in the world!” Murtough turned his head on hearing the rattle 
of the horse’s feet, as Dick the Devil dashed into the stable-yard, and with a 
view halloo welcomed him. 

** You’re just in time, Dick. By the powers, we'll have the finest day’s 
sport you’ve seen for some time.” 

‘‘T think we will,” said Dick, “if you will come with me.” 

‘*No; but you come with me,” said Murtough. ‘* The grandest badger- 
fight, sir.”’ 

ee Pooh!” returned Dick; “I’ve better fun for you.” He then told him of 
the accident that conveyed their political enemy into their toils. ‘* And the 
beauty of it is,” said Dick, ‘‘ that he has not the remotest suspicion of the con- 
dition he’s in, and fancies himself able to buy and sell all Ireland—horse-deal- 
ers and attorneys included.” 

‘‘ That’s elegant,” said Murphy. ! 

‘“« He’s come to enlighten us, Murtough,” said Dick. 

‘* And maybe we won’t return the compliment,” said Murtough: “just let 
me put on my boots. Hilloa, you Larry ! saddle the grey. Don’t cut the pup’s 
ear’s till I come home ; and if Mr. Ferguson sends over forthe draft of the 
lease, tell him it won't be ready till to-morrow. Molly! Molly !—where are 
you, you old divil? Sew on that button for me,—I forgot to tell you yester 
day—make haste ! I won't delay you a moment, Dick. Stop a minute, 
though. I say, Lanty Houligan—mind, en your peril, you old vagabone, don’t 
let them fight that badger without me. _Now, Dick, lll be with you in the 
twinkling of a bedpost, and dothe Englishman, and that smart! Bad luck to 
their conceit !—they think we can do nothing regular in Ireland.” 

On his arrival, and hearing how matters stood, Murtough Murphy was in a 
perfect agony of delight in anticipating the mystification of the kidnapped 
agent. Dick’s intention had been to take him along with them on their can- 
vass, and openly eagage him in all theirelectioneering movements ; but to this 
Murphy objected, as running too great a risk of discovery. He recommended 
rather to engage Furlong in amusements which would detain him from O'Grady 
and his party to gain time for their side ; to get out of him all the electioneer- 
ing plot of the other party, indirectly ; but to have as little real electioneering 
business as possible. ‘If you do, Dick,” said Murphy, “‘ take my word some- 
how or other—he could not be so soft as not to see it ; but let us be content to 
amuse him with all sorts of absurd stories of Ireland and the Irish—tell him 
magnificent lies—astonish him with grand materials for a note book, and work 
him up to publish—that’s the pian, ar 

The three conspirators now joined the family party, which had just sat down 
to breakfast. Dick, in his own jolly way, hoped Furlong had slept well. 

“ Vewy,”’ said Furlong, as he sipped his tea with an air of peculiar noncha- 
lance which was meant to fascinate Fanny Dawson, who, when Furlong address- 
ed to her his first silly commonplace, with his peculiar non-pronunciation of the 
letter R, established a lisp directly, and it was as much as her sister Mrs. Egan 
could do to keep her countenance as Fanny went on slaughtering S’s as fast as 
Furlong ruined R’s. 

“I'll twouble you for alittle mo’ queam,” said he, holding forth his cup and 
saucer with an affected air. Se 

Perhaps you’d like thum more theugar,” lisped Fanny, lifting the sugar- 
tongs with an exquisite curl of her little finger. 

‘I’m glad to hear you slept well,” said Dick to Furlong. ; aa 

‘To be sure he slept well,” said Murphy ; “this is the sleepiest air in the 
world.” 

“The geepiest air?” returned Furlong somewhat surprised. ‘‘ That’s vewy 

a” 


‘Not at all, sir,” ssid Murphy, “well known fact. When first came to 
this part of the country, I used to sleep for two days together sometimes. 
; henever I wanted to rise early I was always obliged to get up the night be- 
ore.” 

This was said by the brazen attorr.ey, from his seat at aside table, which was 
amply provided with a large dish of boiled potatoes, capacious jugs of milk, a 
quantity of cold meat or me. Murphy had his mouth haif filled with po- 
tatoes as he spoke, and swallowed a large draught of milk as the stranger swal- 
lowed Murphy’s lie. 

‘You don’t eat potatoes, I perceive, sir,” said Murphy. 

7 a for tie said Furlong. 

‘“ Do you for thupper ?”’ lisped Fanny. 

* Never in England,” he voted. ‘ 

‘‘ Finest things in the world, sir, for the intellect,” said Murphy. ‘I attri- 
bute the natural intelligence of the Irish entirely to their eating potatoes.” 

* That’s a singular p com said Furlong ; “‘ for it is genewally attwibuted 
to the potatoe, that it detewiowates the wace of man. 


nation feeding exclusively on the potatoe, must inevitably be fools in thwee ge- 
mewations.” 


“ By the powers, sir!” said Murphy, “they'd be fools if they didn’t eat 
them in Ireland ; for they've nothing else to eat. Why, sir, the very pigs that 
we feed on potatoes are as superior ” 
ae beg your pawdon,” smiled Furlong ; “ daiwy-fed po’ke is vewy supe- 
“Oh, as far as the eating of it goes, I grant you !” said M ; “but I'm 
talking of the intelligence of the aigel. Mae I have neues in England 
kulling your dairy-fed pork as you call it, and to see the simplicity—the suck- 
ing simplicity, I will call it—of your milk-fed pigs—sir, the fellow lets himself 
be killed with a ease—whereas, look to the toe-fed pig. He makes 
® straggle for his life ;—he shouts, he kicks, he cence squeals murder 











“ Unseat me, indeed! he was near it, sure 


his pigs to a pretty market here,” said the Squire ; | 
* said Dick; * Handy | 
«Come, Dick we'll drink | 


In short, | 


laughter to a late hour; and the next morning a great many empty claret bot- | 


‘if you like.” 


one morning before the tide was in, there was suck acrowd of them, that they 


! __« since I was the height o’ that, sir, I had a natural quickness fer discerning 
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him off to to the last gasp, as if he were sensible of the blessings of existence and pota- om 
toes ! 


ucder tone, ‘‘ How vewy odd your fwiend is!” 
“Very,” said Dick ; “but that’s only on the surface: he’s a prodigiously 


clever fellow : you'll be delighted with him when you know more of him,—he’s 


our solicitor, and as an electioneering agent his talent is tremendous, as you'll 
find out when you come to talk with him about business.”’ 
“Well, I shozld neve’ ha’ thought it,” said Furlong; “I’m glad you told 
' me.” 
*“ Are you fond of sporting, Mr. Furlong?” said the Squire. 
| “ Vewy,’’ said Furlong. 
“I'll give you some capital hunting.” 
“I pwefer fishing.” 
“Oh!” returned the Squire, rather contemptuously. 
“* Have you good twout stweams here !” asked the exquisite. 
‘*Yeth,” said Fanny, ‘and thuch a thamon fithshery !” 
“ Indeed !” 
“ Finest salmon in the world, sir,’ 


, 


said Murphy. ‘I'll show you some sport, 
‘I’ve seen some famous spo’t in Scotland,” said Furlong. 
‘“* Nothing to what we can show you here,”’ said Murphy. ‘ Why, sir, I re- 
member once at the mouth of our river here, when the salmon were coming up 


were obliged to wait till there was water enough to cross the bar, and an En- 
glish sloop that had not a pilot aboard, whose captain did not know the peculiar 
nature of the river, struck on the bank of salmon and went down.” 

« You don’t mean to say,” said Furlong, in astonishment, “ that—a 

‘“*T mean to say, sir,’ said Murphy, with an unruflled countenance, ‘that the 
river was so thick with salmon the vessel was wrecked uponthem. By the by, 
she was loaded with salt, and several of the salmon were pickled in conse- 
quence, and saved by the poor people for the next winter. But J’il show you 
such fishing!” said Murphy,—*‘ you'll say you never saw the like.” 

** Well, that is the wichest thing I've heard for sume time,” said the dandy 
confidentially to Dick. 

‘“*T assure you,” said Dick, with great gravity, “‘Murphy swears he saw it 
himself. But here’s the post,—let’s see what's the news.” 

The post-bag was opened, and letters and newspapers delivered. ‘Here's 
one for you, Fan,”’ said Dick, throwing the letter across the table to his sister. 

‘I thee by the theal ith from my couthin Thophy,”’ said Fanny, who invent- 
ed the entire sentence, cousitship and all, for the sake of the lisp. 

*“* None fo’ me?” asked Furlong. 

** Not one,” said Dick. 

“*T welied on weceiving some fwom the Ca-estle.” 

** Oh, they are thometimes tho thleepy at the Cathtle,’’ said Fanny. 

** Weally !” said the exquisite, with the utmost simplicity. 

‘“‘ Fanny is very provoking, Mr. Furlong,” suid Mrs. Egan, who was obliged 
to say something with a smile, to avoid the laugh which continued silence would 
have forced upon her. 

“*Oh, no!” said the dandy, looking tenderly at Fanny ; “ only vewy agwea 
ble,—fond of a little wepa’tee.” 

‘* They call me thatirical bere,”’ said Fanny,—“ only fanthy ; and she cast 
down her eyes with an exquisite affectation of innecence. 

‘* By the by, when does your post awwive here—the mail, I mean?” 
Furlong. 

‘* About nine in the morning,” said the Squire. 

** And when does it go out !” 

‘“* About one in the afternoon.” 

‘“* And how far is the post-touwn fwom your house?” 

* About eight or nine miles.’’ 

* Then you can answer your letters by wetu’n of post.” 

‘“‘Qh dear, no!” said the Squire; “the boy takes any letters that mav be 
for the post the following morning, as he goes to the town to look for letters.” 

* But you lose a post by that,” said Furlong. 

‘* And what matter!” said the Squire. 

The official's notions of regularity were somewhat startled by the Squire's 
answer ; so he pushed him wich a few more questions. In reply to one of the 
last, the Squire represented that the post-boy was saved going twice a-day by 
the present arrangement. . | 

‘ Ay, but you lose a post, my dear sir,” said Furlong, who still clung with 
pertinacity to the fitness of saving a post. ‘Don't you see that you might 
weceive your letter at half past ten; well, then you’ll have a full hour to wite 
you’ wanser; that’s quite enough time, I should think, for you’ wetu’ning an 
answer.”’ 

** But, my dear sir,’ 
not to answer letters.” 

‘Oh !—ah !—hum !—indeed !—woll, that’s odd ;—how vewy odd you Iwish 
are!” 

* Sure that’s what makes us such pleasant fellows,” said Murtough. “If 
we were like the rest of the world,there would be nothing remarkable about us ; 
and who'd care for us?” 

‘* Well, Mr. Muffy, you say such queer things—weally.” 

“ Ay, and I do queer a sometimes,—don't I, Squire?” 

“ There's no denying it, Murphy.” 

“* Now, Mr. O’Gwady,” said Furlong, ‘had we not better talk over our elec- 
tion business *” 

‘‘Oh! hang business to-day,”’ said Murphy ; “let's have some fisting: 1’|! 
show you such salmon fishing as you never saw in your life.” 

‘* What do you say, Mr. O'Gwady,” said Furloag. 

‘*’Paith, I think we might as well amuse ourselves.” 

‘* But the election is weally of such consequence; I should think it would be 
a wema’kbly close contest, and we have no time to lose: I should think—with 
submission—” 

“My dear sir,” said Murphy, “‘we’ll beat them hollow ; our canvass has 
been most prosperous ; there’s oaly one thing I’m afraid of—” 


‘* What is that?” said or). 
‘‘ That Egan has money ; and I'm afraid he'll bribe high.” 


** As for bwibewy, neve’ mind that,” said Furlong, with a very wise nod of 
his head and a sagacious wink. “ We'll too. We're pwepared 
for that; plenty of money will be advanced, for the gov’nment is weally anxious 
that Mr. Scatte’bwain should come in.” 

“Oh, then, all’s right!” sa:d Murphy. ‘ But—whisper—Mr. Furlong—be 
cautious how you mention money, for there are sharp fellows about here, and 
there’s no knowing how the wind of the word might put the other party on their 
guard, and maybe, help to unseat our man upon a petition.” 

‘Oh, let me alone,” said Furlong, ‘I know a twick too many for that : let 
them catch me betwaying a secwet! No, no—wather too sharp for that.” 

“Oh! don’t suppose, my dear sir,” said Murphy, “‘ that I doubt your caution 
for a moment. [ see, sir, inthe twinkling of an eye, a man’s character—al- 
ways did—always could, since I was the height 0’ that,”"—and Murphy stooped 
down and extended his hand about two feet above the floor, while he looked up 
in the face of the man he was humbugging with the most unblushing impudence, 





’ 


said 


, 


said Murtough Murphy, ‘‘ our grand object in Ireland is 


J 


character; and see you're a young gentleman of superior acuteness and dis- 
cretion; but at the same time, don't be angry with me four just hinting to you 
that some of these Irish chaps are d—d rogues. I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
O'Grady, for saying d—n before alady,”—and he made alow bow to Mrs. 
Egan, who was obliged to leave the room to hide her laughter. 

“‘ Now,” said Furlong, ‘suppose befo're the opening of the poll we should 
pwopose, as it were, with a view to save time, that the bwibewy oath should 
not be administe’d on either side.” . em 

“ That’s an eligant idea,” said Marphy. ‘By the wig o’ the chief justice— 
and that’s a big soe no Misther Furlong, and I admire you. 

. you're worth your weigat in tous!” | 
Oe =e flatte™ me oaraall said Furlong, with affected modesty, while 
he ran his fingers through his Macassar-oiled ringlets. 

“« Well, now for a start to the river, and won't we have sport! You En- 
glish-taught gentlemen have only one fault on the face of the earth,—you re 
too fond of business,—you make yourselves slaves to propriety,— there’s no fun 
; ” 
i "T beg pawdon—there,” said Furlong, ‘ we iike fun in good time.” ren 

‘Ay; but there’s where we beat you,” said Murphy, triumphantly ; “the | 
genuine home-bred Paddy makes time for fun sooner than anything else,—we 
take our own way, and live the longer.”’ : | 
“Ah! you lose your time—though—excuse me; you lose your time, in- 


J ‘ divil may care,’ as Punch said when he lost mass, ‘there’s more 
seine one,’ fo he,—and that’s the way with us,” said Murphy. 
“Come, Dick, get the fishing-lines ready ; heigh for the salmon fishery! You 
must know, Misther Furlong, we fish for salmon with line bere. a) 

“« T don’t see how you could fish any other way,” said the dandy, smiling at 
Murphy as if he had caugtt him in saying something absurd. ; 

“ Ah, you rogue,” said Murphy, affecting to be hit ; you're too sharp for us 

Irish fellows; but you know the oid saying, ‘An Irishman has leave to 


This was pronounced by Murphy with a certain degree of energy and oratori- 
cal style that made Furlong ace : he turned to Dick Dawson, id said, in an 
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‘should it be t” said Murphy, with the most unabashed 
impudeace. ‘Have not all nations habits and candela peculiar tu Ives? 
Don’t the Indians catch their fish by striking them under water with a 

= and a little eurwhibble of a sone at the end of it!” ae 
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_ Speawing them, you mean,” said Furlong. : 
“py, yes the right name, of course: bat isn’t that qu 
mo , than our way here?” 

“ That's vewy twue indeed ; but vour sea line-fishing in a wiver, and for sal- 
mon, strikes me as vewy singular.’” 

“ Well, sir, the older we grow the more we learn. You'll see what fine 
Sport it is; but don’t lose any more time; let us be off to the river at once.” 

“Til make a slight change in my dress, if you please, —!'|i be down imme- 
diately ;”” and Furlong left the room. 

During his absence, the Squire, Dick, and Murphy, enjoyed a hearty laugh, 
and ran over the future proceedings of the day. , , 

“ Bot what do you mean by this salmon-fishing, Murphy?” said Dick ; “ you 
know there never was a salmon in the river.” . 

“But there will be to-day,” said Morphy ; “and a maguificeat Gudgeon 
shall see him caught. What aspoon that fellow is! we've got the bribery out 
of him already.” 

“ You did that well, Murphy,” said the Squire. 

* Be at him again wher he comes down,” said Dick. 

‘* No, 20,” said Murphy, “ let him alone ; he is so conceited about his talent 
for business, that he wiil be talking of it without our pushing him; just give 
him rope enough, and he'll hang himself; we'll have the whole plan of their cam- 
paign out before th: day's over.” 
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THE DERBY DAY. 





There are, as we have said, holidays not mentioned in the Almanacs, whith 
are, notwithstanding, very rigorously kept; the Derby day is one of them 
This eventful day is one of the very few days in the year when any difference) 
can be detected in the throng, noise, bustle, and confusion of London life ; yet 


} you can detect on this day a palpable diminution of the population. There is 
| less appearance of business in the city, and the West End is altogether desert- 


ed: @ going in state hardly concentrates a greater multitude in one spot than 
the great race for the Derby. There is something in the pleasures of the Turf 
peculiarly gratifying to an Englishman : the race for the Derby is not merely an 
exhilarating sight ; there is a speculation in it: for nine months previous, e¥e- 
ry hotel, tavern, and public-house, has a list of subscribers to the Derby : there 
are among all the young men about town Derby clubs, and even the waterman 
of a hackney coach stamd would fancy he had lost caste if he did not sport haifa 
sovereign Or so upon one or more favourite ‘osses’ in the Derby: those who 
can hazard no more than a quartern of gin, take care to have a quartern of gin 
betted upon the result of the Derby. The Derby day, too, is a favourite fay 
for cold fowl and champagne subscription parties ; those who do not care to see 
the race go to see the crowd, to eat, drink, and be merry ; some go because 
friends are going, other because they are not ; one goes for one reason, one for 
another ; but the contagion seems to take hold of half tue town, for every) bo- 
dy who can go at all, any where, goes to see the running for the Derby. . The 
west-enders, and all who can afford it, go in style—four-in-hand is the favour- 
ite ; and from the doors of Limmer’s, Long’s, and all the fashionable west-end 
hotels, you may observe a quick succession of elegantly appointed vehicles, 
crowded with young men of fashion, setting forth for the Derby : city people 
stage coach, gig, and chay it; humble folks goin caravans, costermongers in 
their carts, and chimney-sweepers on their donkeys; some go by railway, oth- 
ers the best way they can. A very pleasant route is by the Croydon rail, thence, 
either by omnibus, coach, or on foot, to the scene of action; we prefer the lat- 
ter. The walk from the railway terminus lies through pretty, retired villages, 
by the sides of clear, bubbling streams, and over airy, healthful downs; the 
distance, some three or four miles, is easy, and there is much amusing character 
and incident to beguile the way. Or the pedestrian may take advantage of the 
Southampton railway, as faras New Kingston, whence he has a less agreeable 
walk along the high road to Epsom, a distance of somewhere about four miles ; 
or he can go by one rail and return by the other. 

The downs of Epsom, er more properly of Banstead, are situated at a con- 
siderable elevation, and the view from the roof of the grand stand is magnifi- 
cent, embracing London on the one side, the royal towers of Windsor on the 
other, and all around a rich, wooded, and beautifully-undulated country. 


Over the downs are spread numerous tents, those immediately in the vicinity 
of the Grand Stand collected into a village, or rather town, with streets and 
lanes between, enclosures for horses, and every possible accommodation for the 
multitude expected on the eventful day ; gaming booths, too, are in profusion, 
and, in short, every contrivance that can be imagined for assisting those in 
spending their money who come hither to spend the day. The crowd accumu- 
lates with extraordinary rapidity ; carriages are now collected on the rise of the 
opposite hill, into a compact mass, and the downs are alive with equestrians 
galloping to and fro; round the betting post, within an enclosure set apart for 
the purpose, the speculators on a great scale are collected, and making up their 
books, as the term is, and the coolness with which hundreds and thousands are 
offered and taken upon the issue of the race is truly astonishing. Little do the 
noble animals now reposing in their stables, know the interests, fears, and ex- 

pectations, that depend upon the exertions they will soon be called upon to make 

in behalf of their respective backers ; and as little do some of the backers 

themselves dream of the sinister influences that may be at work to falsify their 

hopes, and prevent the race being to the swift, or the battle to the strong. A 

bell rings, the signal for saddling, and the horsemen gallop en ma s: to se the 

horses led from their stables, and to make their remarks upon their various pre- 

sumed excellences and defects, in which—as we know nothing whatever of the 
matter—we shall not attempt to participate, further than to express our admi- 
ration and delight at the symmetry of form and high >lood exhibited in the no- 

ble animals, whose forthcoming struggle with each other forms the grand at- 
traction of the day. We are more in our element watching the crowd upon 
yonder hill-side—a crop of human beings, waving to and fro like a field of 
cor agitated by the breeze ; as the moment of startiag approaches, the salon 
of the grand stand is deserted—the ladies, blooming upon the balconies like a 
collection of rare exotics, the gentlemen, crowding the roof, head above head, 
in one impenetrable mass ; the minor stands are crowded to their utmost capa- 
cities, with well-dressed persons of both sexes ; a broad ribbon of richest green, 
extending along the living mass that covers the sides of the course, marks the 
line of the racing ground, from T'attenham corner to the winning post ; now 
are eating booths, drinking booths, and gaming booths all deserted ; now do 
‘‘ pick-a-backs,” poor creatures who let themselves out by the head and shoul- 
ders, take up their positions along the rails that limit the course, and sustain 
the living burdens, who have engaged them for sixpences aad shillings ; now 
every ear is erect to catch the sound of the signal for the start: they are off, 
they are off—no, it is a false start, and only serves to heighten the excitement ; 
every eye is now strained upon the roof of the grand stand, and it is truly a 
wonderfu! sight to behold a sea of expectant human faces, all turned upward 
in the same direction, as if they were having their portraits taken by the pho- 
togenic process ; at length, after telescopes have been taken up, and putdowr 
for the fiftieth time, a humming sound emanates from the grand stand, and a 
general craning of necks follow ; at last they are all fairly off, some ‘ outsi- 

der’’ taking the lead for a few seconds, with pitiful ambition : now they gather 
into a cloud, setting to their work,and faster, faster,faster still becomes the pace, 
though as yet nor whip nor spur have done their work ; now you see those that 

have got speed stretch a-head, pulling the jockey between their ears, while oth- 

ers are held back by main force for the last _—— push : now the favourite creeps 

towards the inside with long,steady, and determined strides ; now the outsiders 
tail off, seeing their chance is gone: like a gust of wind across the unruffled 
waters, see them sweep round Tattenham corner, spurning the ground with 
their heels. Who has it? Whohas it? is the cry ; now one, now another, 
head and head, stretch and stride ; they are a hundred yards from the winning 
post, yet it is any body’s race ; the favourite is half a length a-head, but “ blue 
and yellow” shuts him from your eye ; now, whip, now, spur ;—Lord ! What 
a beautiful race '—the last stretch gives it to “ blue and yellow” by a head, and 
the favourite is the favourite no more! 

Black wood’s Magazine. 





Gourmand Extraordinary.—The following case, we fear, is the sad type of 
too many, and strongly bespeaks the necessity of the adoption of the absti- 


| nence principle :—A veritable cow-keeper, possessing a little competency, and 


recreating himself with oe few sheep, except when he is offering liba- 
tions to the “jolly god,” (which has lattery, unfortunately, become too much a 
habit, and on which occasions his cattle are compelled to be total abstainers 
from their necessary food), took it into his head, a little time since, to visit the 
“Grand Turk,” or at least the murder-hole indicated by his effigy, and there 
and then did he, in the course of six days, manage to swallow 13 of his sheep ; 
and to render the climax complete, he resolved that the Sabbatn should be no 
let or hindrance to his detestable penchant ; he therefore chose, on that holy 
day, during prayer-time, to swallow the remaining fifteenth sheep, for the ben- 
efit of Boniface, who literally laughed at the folly of his guest im thus present- 
ing him with his fool’s pence in return for the momentary stimulus of a litle 
water saturated with barley ! 





at twice it’s no great mi ‘ve made; for, when I say 
-? and after all, it’s no mistake I've e; for, 
speak Sar salmon with a line, I mean we don’t use a rod, but a leaded line, the 


“ is wer extwaordinawy ! why, I should think that impossible.” 


Forty “ Black Crows."—On Tuesday se’nnigtt, the frost was so seve e ia 
the neighbourhood of Horncastle, that on the farm of Mr. Betts, of Benniworth, 
forty crows were taken up alive by the hand, their wings being so frozen as to 
preveat their flying.—Lincoln Mercury. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


“ Latest State of the Odds.” —For several weeks past there has been an evi- 
dent desire on the part of the friends of Fashion in Richmond, Baltimore, and 
other Southern cities, to lay out their money on her against Boston, taking the 
odds offered by hisfriends. Within a few days past, however, the Boston party 
have rallied, and the Fashion men have been ‘ backed out!” Boston's friends 
appear now to have as much confidence in him as they ever had, and the cur- 
rent betting in Richmond is $1000 to $600! We are apprised by a Virginia 
correspondent, who has been laying out his money on the Mare, that the confi- 
dence of Boston’s friends exceeds belief. It is understood to arise from the fact 
that he is exercised with spurs, and that he runs from them with the kindness 
of an Eclipse! There is no doubt that in his exercise he exhibits a degree of 
speed which he has never displayed before. 

We have heard this week from Fashion ; she is in the finest possible health, 
and has rot lost a feed, nor failed to take her exercise this season. A gentle- 
man—one of our oldest and most estimable Turfmen—who saw her brush 
down the quarter stretch with Clarion lately, assures us that her action and 
condition are everything he cou!d wish—and he is emphatically a Fashion man. 
Offers to take 5 to 3, play or pay, on the Mare, are current here. 








The New Jersey Stables.—Half adozen gentlemen from town have visited 
the public training stables of Mr. Larrp and Mr. Ltoyp, since our last to “ get 
the points.” The Fashion men, owing to her fine appearance and capital style 
of going, are becoming very ‘‘ sweet ” on her. The betting promises to be so 
terrific that whichever party “gets a fall” it will be “hard ” enough to “ break 
things.” The Boston men here are not anxious to get on at $500 to $300 ; 
these odds will be taken, however, if the bets are made P. P. 

Reel.—The Secretary of the Metarie Jockey Club, at New Orleans, P. 
Cenas, Esq., accounts in the foliowing terms for the non-appearance of the 
celebrated Reel during the Louisiana Course meeting :— 

There are a great many of the “ cracks”’ who have not run over the Louis- 
iana Course, and who have been purposely held back for this meeting, (on the 
Metarie,) with the exception ef Reel who was lame, but who will be in the 
field next Saturday—come who dare—as she is now ready for the ‘' dance,” 
and but waits the “ music.” 

Jim Bell and Miss Foote.—A match is said to be on the tapis between these 
rival cracks, for $5000 a side, Four mile heats, to come off over the Oakland 
Course, at Louisville, at the ensuing meeting. Mr. Boswevt has refused an 
immense sum for Jim Bel! ; $5000 was offered for him before he ran Four mile 
heats; as he won at that distance in 7:37—7:40, he is worth about as much 
more. 

“ Huzza for the Bonnets o’ Blue.-—We are happy to state that on the morn- 
ing of the 5th instant, Mr. Gipsons’ celebrated mare Bonnets o’ Blue, (the 
dam of Fashion, Mariner, &c.) dropped a very fine filly foal co Shadow, at his 
residence, Madison, N. J, The foal is now a light chesnut with indications of 

becoming grey. Mr. G. claims for it the name of Vineyard. Shadow is a eon 
of Eclipse Lightfoot (own brother to Shark, Black and Bay Maria, etc.) out of 
Sally Slouch (own sister to Aratus, Snuwstorm, Star, Restless, Nullifier, &c ) 
by Virginian. 

Polly Peachem.—We recently announced the sale of this fine mare (the dam 
of Portsmouth, &c.), at Mobile, for $500, on the authority of a correspondent. 
He was doubtless misinformed, as she was sold under the hammer, at New 
Orleans, on the 26th ult., for $1,375, to Duncan F. Kenner, Esq. 

Skylark.—Read the advertisement of this splendid race horse in to-day’s 
paper, and you will have an idea of what is meant by “A King’s Plate Horse.” 
Skylark won forty-two races, of which twenty-four were King’s Plates—more 
than any other horse ever won, it is said. 











Kingsberry Trotting Course, near Baltimore.—-The Spring Meeting on this 
course will commence on the 2d Thursday, 13th May, and continue three days. 
Mr. Whipple, the proprietor, will advertise the purses in this paper immedi- 
ately. They will be liberal,—such as will ensure, he hopes, the attendance 
of horses from this city and Philadelphia. 





The Donaldsonville (La.) Races commenced the Ist inst. Purses are of- 


fered for 1, 2, and 3 mile heats. 


Among the American horses standing in Canada, this season, we notice two 
that are well known in this quarter. We refer to Manalopan, a fast two mile 
horse, and Stanhope; the latter stands at $25, the former at $18, and both 
near the St. Leger Course, Toronto. 





Trenton.—This clipper has been really ‘‘ sold to the enemy,” and no mis- 
take, as we intimated last week. He has been purchased for Canada at $1000, 
and is accompanied by Clarionette (Clarion's sister), for which $500 were 
paid. 

Blood Stock for Sale.—We see in the New Orleans papers several adver- 
tisements of stock forsale. J. Kirkman, Esq., advertises a lot of six, includ- 
ing the imported brood mares Florestine, Nanny Kilham and Equity, and three 
colts, two Leviathans and a Glencoe. Hucu Rocers, Esq., offers a lot of ten, 
comprising Polly Peachem, Dolly Thorpe, Lady Chesterfield, Lady Rowton, 
Rip Rap, and several colts and fillies. Mr. R. R. Beastey, the administrator 
of the late John C. Beasley, Esq., offers Bendigo and two fillies, one by Imp. 
Skylark, and the other by Imp. Philip. Also ‘two likely Boys, good riders, 
and an excellent rubber, about 20 years of age.” Cadmus, now in Kentucky, 
(the property of Geraro H. Cosrer, Esq, of this city,) is advertised to be 
sold cheap or “farmed out.” A lot of Northern pacers and trotters, some of 
them said to be fast, are for sale at Haun’s Eclipse stables. Among them are 
George Washington, Robert Burns, Sir John, Thunderbolt, Comet, George 
Fox, Blue Back, Billy Bazslow, Helen Mar and Sue Gates. 








Celerity.—Every one will be as gratified as surprised to hear that this fine 
filly, who met with a shocking accident on the Louisiana Course, on the 20th 
ult., is likely torecover. As the sisterto Angora and Velocity, not less than 
ber own performances, she will go into the stud with a high character. 


Mr. Cuoutes’ Oration.—Our ‘“ Breeders’ and Farmers’ Department ”’ is 
graced to-day with a long extract from the Rev. Mr. Cuoves’ Oration before 
the American Institute of this city. We invite attention to it as one of the 
most interesting essays of the season. 


Andrewetta and Willis, in Mr. Hare’s stable at Petersburg, eve said to be 
moving like birds. A very interesting letter from a correspondent (who would 
oblige us by writing more frequently) will be found in another column, giving 
the latest intelligence of the stables in the Old Dominion. He states that John 
Brunt “appears to have entirely recovered, AND WILL BE TRAINED NEXT 
Patt!” Good! John Blount was a most gallant horse—one of the best 
that has been out in Virginia for many aday. We congratulate his friends 
Upon the prospect of his again taking his place upon the Turf. 


Eliza Calvert, Dr. Goopwyn’s superb Cymon filly, is said to be in great 
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Cc ‘of se ' hear that, boys? on 
doing his work like a giant refreshed ; as if he would again prove himself “too 
fast for the fleet and too stout forthe strong.” In the string of which he is 
the head, are Camden, Phil Brown, Wonder, Tyler, &c. &c. 
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Tus “ Mayor of the Slashes.”—Our gallant friend's speech in to-day’s 
paper, is in his most ‘transparent and majestic” style. He hits our Whig 
friends rather hard occasionally, but those of them who have the pleasure of 
his acquaintance will none the less cheerfully read it. It is the first speech of 
his which has been reported this season—was done “exclusively for this pa- 
per” at “immense expence,” and “no other paper has the news!” The ad- 
dress is characterized by all the wit, sarcasm, fun and frolic, for which the 
Colonel is so justly celebrated ‘in foreign parts and realms unknown,” as well 
as in the County of Hanover, in the Old Dominion. If he could in any way 
induce the present incumbent to resign he should have our vote and interest 
for the Presidency ! 

“ Puazma,” in England.—A late number of the London “ New Sporting 
Magazine” has transferred to ite pages a fine poem by ‘‘ Phazme,” on “ The 
Hunted Buffalo,” which was re-published sometime since in our columns from 
the New Orleans “‘ Picayune.” The editor of the magazine—‘ Wildrake,”— 
who spent several months in this country a few years since, has done “ Phaz- 
na” the honor to illustrate his poem by a very spirited sketch which has been 
superbly engraved to accompany it. We have the engraving now in the hands 
of an eminent artist, and shall bring it out immediately in the ‘‘ Turf Register.” 
Mat. C. Frexp, Esq., the “ Phazma” of the ‘“ Picayune,” is ‘‘ own brother 
to ‘ Straws,’ ” Jos. M. Freip, Esq , of the Tremont Theatre. The latter's re- 
putation, both as actor and author, is most enviable, while the former is no 


his many capital sketches in prose and verse, over the signature of ‘* Phazma.’ 
May his shadow never be less. 





Fercus Dourtantier, Esq., of Manchac, La., hap purchased of Wm. P. 
Greer, of Kentucky, his colts Creath and George Martin. 
for Creath, and $3000 for George Martin. 
making to the blood stock of Louisiana. 





$2000. 
Louisville Races.—The Spring meeting on the Oakland Course will com- 





as large as any in America.” 
We felt called upon some weeks since to express in strong terms our sense 
of the reprehensible course pursued by a correspondent of the New Orleans 
daily journal called the “ Crescent City,” who, in reporting a race at Alexan- 
dria, was guilty of the most gross and malicious impertinence. We had hoped 
that the geod sense of the conductors of that paper would have prompted 
them, after our warning, to exercise some degree of prudence in admitting ar- 
ticles into their columns from an mymous correspondents, reflecting upon gen- 
tlemen of character in society. Our remarks were dictated by the most friendly 
impulses towards the journal referred to, and were penned ‘‘ more in sorrow 
than in anger.” Our good feeling, however, was not appreciated, and so far 
from profiting by a hint that was kindly intended, the “Crescent City” in its 
articles relative to Turf matters and gentlemen connected with them, displays 
an increased degree of ignorant presumption and malicious impudence. [In its 
report of a recent Match against Time at Mobile, the ‘* Crescent City’ would 
have its readers understand that in consequence of the backers of Time losing 
the match, they pulled out their pistols and Bowie knives, and were, in effect, 
about making a general massacre of the winners! Now we are assured (and 
our familiar acquaintance with the members of the Club and citizens of Mobile 
enable us to pronounce the publication a gross libel,) we are assured by gentle- 
men who were in attendance that no such scene whatever occu red. The 
failure of the horse that undertook the match caused great surprise, it is true ; 
it died within an hour or two subsequent, and two respectable physicians who 
examined it, gave it as their opinion that its death proceeded “ from sheer ex- 
haustion.” Oar first notice of the correspondence of the “ Crescent City ” 
was impelled by seeing in its columns an article charging some of the Officers 
ot the Alexandria Jockey Club with ‘ official mis-conduct, incompetency,” etc., 
and stigmatizing them as being * interested’ in giving their decisions, etc. 
We were not aware of the identity of the individual who preferred these 


which are yclept ‘reports of races,’ this deponent saith not, but we appre- 
hend there is more than one engaged, for the second “reporter” seems more 
egregiously ignorant and impertinent than the first. His race reports, too, are 
‘* Curiosities of Literature’ Mr. D'Israeli would do well to include in future 
editions of his collection. Each race, with him, is *‘the best on record ;"’ he 
makes a smart Kentucky colt run a3d heat of une mile, ‘in one minute and 
forty seconds!” The time of Jim Bell, Robin Hood, Hard Heart and others 
is of course beaten into fits! Another Kentucky colt owes his remarkable 


turn of speed to the fact that “his forelegs are unusually short, and admirably 


fixed upon long elastic posteriors !!!” 


But the “ posteriors ” of the “sporting [!!] writer” himself seem to be in 
danger, if we may judge from the annexed communications from Mr. Garri- 
son and Mr. Mupee, published in the “ Picayune” of the 25th ult. 
ters of these two gentlemen, we trust, will open the eyes of the editors of the 
** Crescent City ’” to a sense of what is due to themselves and to the public. 


reflecting unjustly on the management and members of the Metarie Jockey 

Club, allow me epace to refute the unmerited and uncalled-for calumnies. [ will ; 
premise by saying the course is strictly governed in conformity with the consti- | 
tution of said Club, the by-laws of which were enacted by the majority of its ! 
members, whether “recherche ”* or not is of little moment to any oue :— 


‘ It must have been exceedingly gratifying to the feelings of the spirited donors, to 
know that they were charged but the trifling sum of two dollars for an opportunity to pre- | 
sent the beautiful gift to the ewners of the successful competitor !’ i 
‘*T am surprised that such an article should have appeared in your paper, and 
can only attribute it to some outsider, regardless of truth, who had a private 
pique to gratify. That such is Nor the fact, the following letter will at once 
set at rest. I would mention that the first intimation I received of the article 
in question was the letter of Mr. Mudge. 

‘St. CHARLES ExcuanGe Hore, Tuesday morning, March 24, 1842. 
‘ Mr Garrison: Dear Sir,—The communication im the ‘ Crescent City’ this morning 
may give you an idea that I was dissatisfied with the arrangements respecting the race 
of yesterday. Such is notthe fact ; the regulation by which strangers with badges are 
charged for an admission, I understand to be a rule of the Club, and which did not in any 
manner interest me more than it did any gentleman who presented an acquaintance with 
a badge. For your polite attentions to me and the ladies under my charze, be pleased to 
accept my sincere acknowledgments, and believe mel regret extremely that any unplea- 
sant feeling should have been elicited which may have a tendency to injure you in any 
manner. Respectfully your obed’t servant, E. R. Mupes. 
‘N. B. Neither myself nor Mr. Watriss, nor any person connected with the establish- 
ment paid any gate or stand fees. E. R. M.’ 
‘My arduous duties, particularly at this juncture, compel me to cut short my 
remarks. I cannot, however, close without tendering my sincere acknowledg- 
ments to Messrs. Mudge & Watriss, who have so kindly end geierously volon- 
teered in my behalf in this crisis. I would alsuv beg leave to inform the writer 





force this Spring. A correspondent thinks that if any of the cracks “hang ” 
her in a four mile race we shall “‘ hear thunder !” . hang 


less distinguished as one of the principal editors of the “ Picayune,” and for 


Mr. D. paid $4,100 
We are glad to see such additions 


Tuos. Dixon, Esq., of New Orleans, has sold his imported filly by Camel, 
dam by Langar, 2 yrs., to Josiah Caampers, Esq., of Rapide Parish, La., for 


mence on the last Tuesday, 31st of May, with the Great Sweepstakes of twen- 
ty-five subscribers at $500. The purses, Co!. Oviver advertises, “ will be 


charges, though we have been since apprised—to our mertitication and regret. | Jockey Club.” 
Whether the same person is still employed to furnish defamatory notices of | 
Southern Turfmen by the “ Crescent City,” in occasional masses of rubbish | Scuencx, Esq., of the Ohio Legislature, the annexed ‘Report of the stand. 





The let- | 





“ To the Editors of the** Crescent City -"— { 
‘* A scurrilous article having appeared in the ‘Crescent City’ of yesterday, 


Belield Races—Mz. Hare’s Stable—Andrewetta and Willis—Mr. McCargo’s String of 
—Mr. Townes’ Sarpedons—Col. J. ‘s seventeen! with Boston at thei; say 
Dr. Goodwyn's Eliza Calvert—Boston and Fashion—Joha Blount coming oy; again 
etc. 


— BELFIELD, March 29th, 1g49 

Dear Sir,—Our races at this place, are to commence on the 12th April. We 
anticipate fine sport. Mr. Hare is to be in attendance (as I hear) with q part 
of his string. He has Andrewetta and Willis ‘‘ moving like birds.” I learn 
Willis never looked better, and his friends are high on him. Mr. H. has also 
his fine Priam colt, and he is said to be a “ bruiser,” going in high style, ang 
he has alot of 3 yr. olds besides. 

Mr. McCarco has a fine string of eight or ten, with Albion, Eutaw, and Mr. 
Warson’s Andrew filly at its head. 

Mr. Townes has a superb lot, with Duanna, Wellington, and Tribune, three 
Sarpedons, to front it. It is not certain that any stable can conquer his. 

Col. Jounson (“the old Nap.”’) has up about seventeen !—amongst them are 
Boston, Camden, Phil Brown, Wonder, Tyler, &c. &c. 

Dr. Goopwywn has Eliza Calvert, john Cymon (by Cymon), the Priam co}; 
and six or seven others. 

Besides these there are a number of stables in striking distance—so we may 
expect a fine show of “ good ‘uns ;”’ and if some of the cracks should “ hang” 
Eliza Calvert, listen, and you will hear it thunder. I am not sure she could 
not tickle Boston and Fashion—she has plenty of speed and bottom, but wants 
the “ backability.” Her friends look on hundreds as money. The Cymons and 
Sarpecons wil] ‘‘ rake the cakes.” 

John Blount appears to have recovered entirely, and will be trained next 
Fall. If he does well, and his leg stands, Fashion may live to “ look upon his 
like again,” and then Fashion’s dazzling sway may perchance be Blunied by 
plain, honest Juhn. ] am yours, most sincerely, 

P.S. I will report the Beltield Races as soon as they are over. 

I> That's a good fellow !—We’ll take a private drink with you on the 10:) 
of May, and give you a jorum of ‘Uncle John R.’s” punch.—Editor. 


=, 





Visit to New Orleans by “ N. of Arkansas.” 
BaTESVILLE, Arks., March 14th, 1849, 

My dear P.,—I have been to the “Crescent City ” since I last wrote— 
what shall I say of it? Why language is wanting to express the pleasure | 
enjoyed, and the deep gratitude I fee! for the kindness and attention I received. 
I was ‘n bad condition, suffering from a severe cough and sneaking chills, yet I 
found it a paradise. I had to leave for fear of being feasted to death. If I had 
been well I should have staid to the races. 


mind’s-eye. I met very many old acquaintances and intimate friends Uncre 
well with him. I went to see some Eclipses of his, at Haun's stables. By 
the bye, Haun carries on things in a magnificent style, and is very polite and 


gentlemanly. I hopehe may be patronized. 


gathered to the cold and silent tomb. I mean Co]. Wuarton Recror, of the 
U.S. Army. You had the pleasure of his acquaintance, and can feel with those 
who knew him, the great loss sustained in his death. Brave almost to a fault, 
yet kind and generous—quick of temper, yet honorable and high-minded, it 
need not be wondered at the deep hold he had on the affections of his friends. 
As a husband and father he was kind and affectionate—as a friend, he thought 
not of self, but wasas true as the needle to the pole—asa public officer, he 
was faithful and strictly honest. With all these virtues he has been cut down 
in the prime of life. It does not become feeble man to murmur at the decrees 
of an all wise Providence. May He administer comfort to a bereaved family 
and distressed friends. 

I have nothing new to wriie—my health isso so, though I have suffered 
much in the last month. Truly yours, N. 





Capt. Marxuam's Prince Albert (formerly ‘ Eliptic’’).—The “ Toronto He- 
rald” of the 24th has the following paragraph :— 


It will be in the recollection of our sporting readers, that an objection was 
entered on behalf of Capt. O. Markham’s horse Prince Albert, against the 
Stewards’ decision in favor of Champagne, as the winner of the ‘* Sovereigns” 
at our last Spring Races. The case was referred to Newmarket; and Mr. 
Weatherby in reply has stated that the Stewards of the Jockey Club coincide 
entirely in opinion with the decision, which they consider to be “in strict ac- 
cordance with the laws and practice of racing as recognized by tne English 








Pedigrees of Stallions gicen under Oath —We have received from Rost. C. 


ing Committee on the Judiciary, in relation to grantiag licenses in certain 
cases :”— 

‘In House— December 23, 1841.—Mr. Schenck, from the standing commit- 

tee on the Judiciary, made the following Report : 
i The committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the resolution to in- 
} quire into the propriety of so amending the act entitled “ An act for granting 
; licenses in certain cases,”’ as to provide, under suitable penalties, that returns, 
j; under oath, should be made of the pedigrees of stud-horses, kept as foal 
| getters, repor: : 

That they have had the matter under consideration, and are of opinion that 
| it is not now necessary to legislate on that subject. The committee believe, in 
regard to the class of animals referred to in the resolution, that it is better (o 
leave their family records to the keeping of such books and writings of heraldry 


! as private enterprise or interest will supply ; and to entrust their reputation and 


standing, as those of other public characters, to the protection if necessary, of 
an enlightened public opinion. The committee, therefore, ask to be discharged 
from further consideration of the subject.” 





Curling Matches in Canada.—The Montreal “ Gazette” of the 22d ult. 
publishes the result of two recent matches, as follows :— 

The Galt and Dundas Curling Clubs have lately played two matches. The 
first, at Dundas, was adrawn battle; at the second, at Galt, on the 22d ult., 
the Club at that place were victorious, as will be seen by a reference to the 
numbers below :— 


Rink No. 1. 
Dunpas. Gatt. 
Hon. James Crooks, Mr. Kidd, 
Mr. A. T. Kirby, Mr. Gordon, 
Mr. J. Gamble, Mr. Blacklock, 
Dr. Hamilton, Skip. Mr. Dixon, Skip. 


Dandas winning on this rink by 7 shots. 
Rink No. 2. 


Mr. Gartshore, Mr. Andrews, 
Mr. Weir, Mr. Gilchrist, 
Mr. Notman, Mr. Wallace, 


Mr. J. B. Ewart, Skip. Dr. Miller, Skip, 

Galt winning by 12 shots on this rink—leaving Galt winner on the aggregate 
by 6 shots. 

It is added that “the day was good—the ice was better—and the play was 
best.” The Galt Club entertained their Dundas friends at dinner, the samé 
day, at the Queen’s Arms Hotel, where the cordial good feeling, which Curling 
never fails to create, was conspicuously displayed. 


Newcastle (U. C.) Races are advertised to commence on the 3rd Wednes- 
day, 18th of May. The following gentlemen comprise the officers of the 


Club :— 
D. E. Bourton, Esq., President. 





“ New Orleans, March 24, 1842.” 


that the proprietor of the Metarie Course is never ‘cramped ;’ and should the __, STEWARDS : 

author of the article in the ‘ Crescent’ feel disposed to cutee on the duties of | G- M. Boswell, M.P. J. ve ; G. F. Orde, 
te keeper (should he be accepted by the Club), the situation is at his service, Dr. Goldstone, S. McKechnie, G. Manners, 

“ can discriminate fish from flesh. G. S. Boulton, Wm. Sisson, James Wallis, | 
“ He says also, ‘ Strong symptoms,’ &c. D. Bethune, C. Mallery, Capt. Ritchie, (4th Bat. In. Mul) 
“ Now, should he by this intend tu convey the idea that an opposition Course | J. E. Tremain, J. Simpson, A. H. Meyers, 

is in prospect, I suggest to him that my interest in the Metarie Course is | “r- Sheriff Conger, T. Need, G. B. Hall. 

in the market for the highest bidder. James S. Garrison. | N. H. Baied, Donald Campbell, 


H. Covert, Treasurer. 


I met for the firet time the gallant owner of Reel—I should bave known him 
any where, for he so accurately filled the picture I had drawn of him in my 


Nep [Blackburn] was down—he obtained Grey Medoc, and I expect will do 


You have doubtless learned ere this, that a choice and gallant spirit has been | 
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METARIE COURSE: JAMES S. GARRISON & CO. PROPRIETORS. 


The annual Spring Meeting of the Metarie Jockey Club reer nett on 
Wednesday, the 23d ult., with a race for “ Tue Sr. Cuarces Piate, a splen- 
did Silver Tea Service, presented by Messrs. Mupce and Wartriss, proprietors 
of the St. Charles Exchange Hotel, to which was added a subscription of $50 
each, play or pay, or $25 declaration. The distance was two mile heats, and 
the stake closed with eleven subscribers. Before going into a description of 
the race, let us premise that the course and weather were fine, and that the fol- 
Jowing gentlemen comprise the Officers of this Club:— 

Executive Comnittee.—W. H. Avery, G. B. Ocven, Bate Peyton, Tuos, 
WJ. Weis, Ws. J. Minor, and Wm. Rorrin Barrow, Esgqrs. 

Stewards.—C. Crece, A. Jacxsox, Dr. Rircuie, M. We ts, and J. Kirx- 


an, Esqrs. 
Ladies’ Committee —Hanry Horxtns and J. B. Watiace, Esqrs., and Dr. 


gee FIRST DAY. 

For the “ St. Charles Plate ” six nominations (of the eleven original subscri- 
| bers) came to the post, two or three of which are top sawyers ; a son of Imp. 
Margrave, Velocity, and Aduella (a 3 yr. old Glencoe), promise to be the most 
distinguished. Velocity was the favorite. The 1st heat was closely contested 
by Aduella and Sleepy John, the filly having much the best of it, but neither 
one could foot with the Earl of Margrave, who won cleverly in 3:46. In the 
2d heat Velocity made play from the score, with Chateau Lafitte, who endea- 
vyored to retrieve his reputation (lost by bolting the previous week on the Loui- 
siana Course.) Neither could “ hang ’’ the Earl, who outfooted them both, and 
won the 2d heat in 3:40}, in a style that induces the belief that at a longer dis- 
tance he will not be wanting. Recapitulation :— 


WEDNESDAY, March 23, 1812—The “St. Charles Plate,” being a splendid Silver Tea 
Service, presented by Messrs. Mup@Ee & Warriss, proprietors of the St. Charles Ex- 
change Hotel, to the Cluo, and free for all horses, mares, and geldings that have never 
won a race up tothe 2uth December, 1841; weight for age; entrance $50,P.P. The 
second best horse to receive one half the entrance money, provided more than two 
start; the winner to receive the Plate and balance of the entrance money. Each sub- 
scriber who “4 decline ranning, will make his declaration on the 10th of March, en- 
closiug $25 to the Secretary of the Metarie Jockey Club. Entries to be named at 4 
o’clock P. M., St. Charles Exchange Hotel, on the evening previous tothe race. Ele- 
ven subscribers. Weights, 3 yr. olds, 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 11:—7 and upwards, 


124ibs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Two mile heats. 
Garland, Taylor & Co.'s br. c. Earl of Margrave, by Imp. Margrave, out of Mar- 

garet May by Pacific, 3 718 .......cccccacccccce-ce-ccccse ecceccaescesoceccesce ee ee 
Coil. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Velocity (own sister to Angora and Celerity), by Imp. 

Leviathan, out of Patty Puff by Pacolet, 2 yrs -...... Pe Apa cons nasaeemnamenn ee 
Thos. Watson’s (James Porter’s) b.c. Chateau Lafitte, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, 

dame by Ratllet, 3 980..ccus-cocccesansececsoc-ccc-coccceses RPA TIT 6 3 
R. B. Harrison’s b. c. Sleepy John, by John Dawson, out of Saily Dillard by Ser- 

torious, 3 yrs......... ionannabal ate eubbeteneeauenepe G=cece a etancarnereenrescion 3 4 
D. F. Kenner’s (Andrew Jackson’s) ch. f. Aduella, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Giant- 

ess (siste: to Gov. Poindexter) by Imp. Leviathan, 3 yrs.-...-.... ee 2 5 
D. Adams’ (J. H. Adams’) br. h. Dean Swift, by John Dawson, out of Neil 

Sanders by Wilkes’ Wonder, 4yrs............--+--- octnelin _phatanniie tbat 5 dist 


Time, 3:46—3:40}. 





SECOND DAY. 

The regular “ Plate Race,” two mile heats, in which horses 4 yrs. old or 
more, carry 100lbs., brought out three cracks—each had beer a winner in good 
time, and their friends were sanguine. Two Tranbys, an Eclipse, and a Le- 
viathan, came together, and what is a little singular, one of the Tranbys 
‘‘slayed the party.” The placing of the other exhibits the usual characteristics 
of the stock —that is, she was ‘‘no where ’’—but it should be stated that she 
did not run for the heat, and was accidentally shut out from her jockey’s ina 
bility to judge of his position, owing to clouds of dust Creath was the favorite 
vs. the field, which comprised Mary Walton (a sister to Capt. McHeath) and 
Kate Aubrey, half sister to Grey Medoc. 

The Race.—Creath made all the running, wes never headed, and won clev- 
erly in 3:41. A sharp contest between the two fillies. In the 2d heat all made 
play from the score, Creath having the track ; the lst mile was run in 1:47! 
Creath kept up his run to the end, winning again in splendid style in 3:41, hav- 


ing not only outfooted but outlasted the fillies. 


THURSDAY, March 24—Plate Race ; Purse $400, free for all ages, horses 4 yrs. old or 
more to carry 100lbs., under that age their appropriate weights. Two mile heats. 


Jas 8. Garrison’s (W P. Greer’s) b. c. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, d.by Big Archy,3y. 1 1 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Mary Walton (own sister to Capt. McHeath), by Imp. 
Leviathan, out of Miss Bailey by Imp. Boaster, 3 yrs... 2.2.2... 2 eee eee eee 

D. F. Kenner & Brothers’ gr. f. Kate Aubrey, by Eclipse, out of Grey Fanny (Grey 
Piodan a iath) Sip TING, DFTA hbcik ddd base neds ccccnccccedewcndendsvévsvce 3 

James Porter’s br. f. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Tiger, 3 yrs ....... Sete veGsar Kenbtinds dist 


Time, 3:41—3:4]. 





THIRD DAY. 

The Club Purse of $500, for Three mile heats, induced the entry of George 
Martin, Tom Marshall, Liz Hewitt, and Humming Bird—sufficient to ensure a 
good race, and to attract a large crowd of spectators. ‘ Nature wore her finest 
livery,” [we quote our friend Lumspen] and the course and weather were pecu- 
liarly favorable. ‘Tom Marshall was the general favorite, though a few staunch 
friends of George Martin stuck to him like bricks. 

The Race —Tom jumped off with the lead, and kept up his run like a scared 
dog to near the end of the heat. Liz Hewitt forced the pace for the Ist mile, 
wher she made way for George Martin, who after ‘‘ keeping company” with her 
nearly through the 2d mile, ungallantly left her, and she was thenceforward a 
*‘wall-flower” in this “ party.’’ George waited on Marshall for the next half 
mile, quietly waiting for the critical moment to make his challenge. At the 
head of the quarter stretch he cut loose,—cauglit Tom at the gate,—nailed him 
in half a dozen strides, and went in a gallant winner, having run the three miles 
in 5:40. 

Large odds were now offered on George Martin. In this heat—the 2d— 
Humming Bird went away with the lead, waited upon by the Ivanhoe filly ; 
Tom and George, both in hand, and watching each other, were waiting quietly 
in the rear. Humming Bird declined the lead in favor of Miss Ifewitt, near the 
close of the Ist mile, and soon after George Martin ran up to, and laid by her 
side. George pulled to her, to the head of the next quarter stretch, where his 

ockey looking at what he had in ‘“‘hand,” determined to “ go it alone.”” And 
he succeeded in taking every ‘trick ;” so far as the two fillies were concerned 
they had ‘no show for the money ;” “ the Hum-bird”’ was already in difficulty 
and getting no better very fast, while Liz seemed to have got enough. Half 
way down the straight stretch of the 3d mile, Tom Marshall rallied and cut 
down Miss Hewitt in his stride. On the last tura he caught Martin, and a 
fierce and bloody struggle ensued, which lasted to the end. Both colts came 
jut under whip and spur, but the game and stamina of Gabriella told at last, 
and Martin won like a trump. We accompanied Garrison, last Spring, in 
Kentucky, to see Gabriella and her colts, he having been breeding this fine mare 
'n that State upon shares, for several years One of her fillies, by Priam, this 
George Martin, and another,—all of them of fine promise, though comparatively 
untrained,—could all have been purchased at the Louisville races for 10 per 
cent of what George Martin will now command. We strenuously advised 
Garrison not to sacrifice them, which he was inclined to do from being over- 
stocked, and their being beyond his reach, and trust he did not. His horse 
Zinganee, like Cymon, the sire of Eliza Calvert, only requires half a chance to 
j 


‘stinguish himself in the stud. Recapitulation :— 


FRIDAY, March 25—Jockey Club Purse $500, weights as for the ‘“ St. Charles Plate,” 
» on Wednesday. Three mile heats. 
ergus Duplantier’s b. c. George Martin, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Gabriella 


by Siz Archy, 4 yre ... 1. ccuccceoste 2. RS ATES OTS: PR ORR 11 
a Biegaman’s gr. c. Tom Marshall (own brother to John R. Grymes), by 
James 8 Gen out of Fanny Jarman by Mercury, 3 918 ~~~ -0-0-o-o--- 0-5-0 . 22 
Teneca Cees b. f. Liz Hewrtt, by Ivanhoe, out of Princess Anne by Mons. rig’ 
Duncan F. Kennews bf Hi, nae nenn anne ennennnensneneennns oacecsesescsenes - 
ton’s Rattler, 4y ~ a ne satin by Industry, out of a - — vai 


Time, 5:40—5:46. 





FOURTH DAY. 
The Jockey Club Purse, Four mile heats, having commanded the entry of a 


‘ine field of horses, the attendance very naturally was immense. Speculation 
was rife, as each of the four entries were from distant sections of country, and 
were considered by their several friends as all but invincible. Miss Foote, by 


of Wa. H. Bairp, Esq. Nextcamethe Messrs, Kenwer’s capital performer 
Luda, by Medoc, 5 yrs., a Kentucky bred mare, who has acquired in Louisiana 
the highest reputation. After her came Mes:rs. Myers & Co.’s Hannah Har- 
ris, own sister to the renowned John Bascombe, 3 yrs.—red at Fort Mitche! |. 
Ala., on the bank of the Chattahoochie, by Col. Crowett. Garuanp, Tay 
tor & Co.'s Earl of Margrave, 3 yrs. (probably bred in Virginia, where Mar- 
grave has been standing since his importation,) was the last entry, but not, by 
any means, of the least interest. An immense amount was laid out on him; 
100 tu 50 was current that he placed himself Ist or 2d. Hannah Harris was 
not up to the mark in condition; Luda, too, was not in her usual form, but both 
ran a game race. 

Four days previous to this race it was confidently expected that Reel would 
cut out the work for the purse on this occasion ; we presume, from her not start- 
ing, that she had not perfectly recovered from her temporary lameness. Miss 
Foote’s friends were anxious to ** have a shy ” at her, but still more at Jim Bell, 
to whom they extended the following cordial invitation to attend the party :— 

Miss Foote to Jim Bell, (the winner of the fastest four mile race on record) — 
Having understood that if Miss Foote shouli challenge Jim Bell in print it 
would be accepted, J am ready to make an inside stake of twenty-five hundred 
dollars a side, h. ft., to run the four mile day (Saturday, the 26:hb inst.) over the 
Metarie race-course. Thetime of acceptance to remain open until 2 o'clock 
this day. The full amount of the stakes to be ia New Orxleans bankable money. 

New Orleans, March 22, 1842. L. Cocke. 

This invitation was declined, bus whether on the score of “a previous en- 
gagement,” or ‘il! health,” we cannot say, not having seen “ the reply,”’ if 
any was returned. We are induced to believe, however, that a match, in ano- 
ther quarter, is on the tapis ; besides, after’s Jim Beli’s extraordinary race the 
previous week, we think Mr. Boswett displayed good sense and good feeling in 
not overtasking the powers of a noble animal, whose almost incredible exertions 
have done so much to elevate the reputation of our native bred stock. 

Let us premise that the weather was like that we have here on a fine day in 
“the leafy month of June”—that the course was in excellent order, and to 
keep it free from dust, that it was watered from end to end! [There's a wrin- 
kle for you, Messieurs Proprietors !] The stands were crowded with the beauty, 
fashion, and intelligence of Louisiana, and nothing was left undore by Mr. 
Garrison to give unlimited satisfaction to the Club and their guests. 

Before we saddie and lead up, let us take another Jook at the horses. The 

Ear/ strips well, and sv does Miss Foote; Bascombe’s sister is too high; Luda’s 
coat is fine, but there is something wanting. ‘‘ Consekens is,” as Sam Weller 
says, that odds are offered on Miss Foote of 3 to 1 against any named horse, or 
100 to 75 vs. the field. The Earl's friends, too, “ pile it up” on him to the last 
picayune. The Jockies now parade in front of the Judges’ Stand to listen to 
instructions which they never heed, and are allotted their places—Miss Foote 
has the track, Luda 2d, The Ear! outside—the Timers set their watches—Trair.- 
ers take up their girths another hole—the Starting Judge asks for the drum— 
the Distance Judge shakes the folds out of his flag, and speculates as to which 
horse is likely to ‘catch it”—the Ladies’ Committee make themselves agoniz- 
ingly agreeable by pointing out the different horses—the order is given to open 
the draw-gates—the refreshments are hurried up into the Judges’ Stand, and 
having got their cigars lighted, found the drum stick, and get the winning flag 
ready to strike, ‘ Bring up your horses !” is ‘the order of the Grand Vizier !” 
[Though writing a description of a scene which vccurred seventeen hundred 
miles off, we have it as plainly pictured in our mind’s eye, as if we had enjoyed 
the pleasure of being in attendance.] “ Wait for The Earl, Graves!’’ “ Hold 
en to your mare, Cocke!" ‘‘ Hannah's place is 3d.” ‘+ Come up, now, toge- 
ther.” “There!” ‘ Go !’’—and the drum is tapped with a thump which beats 
into lint what “‘ the Paddy gave it,” and they are off! 
The Race.—Miss Foote gave up the lead at once to the Ear!, who at half 
speed led through the 1st mile with Luda second and Hannah fourth—all hard 
in hand, The orders toeach jockey were to wait, and accordingly no running 
was made until the 4th mile, the first three miles having occupied no less 
time than 6:15!! Why, Dutchman, Oneida Chief or Lady Suffolk can nearly 
get up tothat, in harness! But on commencing the 4th mile another guess 
sort of stridetook place. Miss Foute was the first to make play, which she 
did at a tremendous pace, challenging the Earl and passing him with the speed 
of aquarter horse ; John Ford had just taken Luda in hand to lay her up for 
the next heat, while Hannah’s j»ckey got orders to let the others fight it out. 
And a splendid contest they made of it ; the Earl had not foote enough to reach 
the Lady, though he pressed her to the finish of the heat, the Harrington win- 
ning it in a style as brilliant as her namesake, by two lengths, having run the 
last mile in 1:47! 

Luda and Hannah Harris not having made a stroke for the Ist heat, and hav- 
ing been pulled up on coming within the distance, were now regarded as having 
a good look for the money. The friends of Miss Foote, however, were san- 
guine no horse in the field “had any papers to show” why she should not 
‘‘ shake down the persimmons,” and they accordingly ‘‘ went their entire pile” 
on her at 2 and 3 tol vs. the field. The betting was unusually spirited on all 
sides, so that the number of those who “caught a high fall” was ‘“‘no ways 
slow.” The field generally cooled out well, but the game appearance of the 
Lady and the Earl, as they came up to run a 2d heat was the theme of univer- 
sal remark. 

Second heat: Miss Foote bounded off with the lead with the grace and 
agility of a mountain deer, the Earl 2d and Luda 3d. Miss F., however, was 
soon taken in hand, allowing the Earl to cut out the work, which he did to near 
the end of the mile, when Hannah Harris made play, and before reaching the 
stand had taken the lead from the Earl. Miss Foote all this time was going 
quietly in hand in the rear, waiting for the critical moment to make her brush. 
Three quarters of the 2d mile were contested, stride for stride, by the three 
leading horses, who were locked near the whole distance, so that a blanket 
would have covered them. Luda was the first to get clear of the melee, 
which she did in coming up the quarter stretch. If there is an exhibition 
of more thrilling and) surpassing interest than that presented by a des- 
perate contest for superiority, between two or three high bred and well 
matched race horses, we have yet to see it; the noble animals, instinct 
with life and spirit, seem to emulate the most chivalrous impulses of hu- 
manity ; their powers of speed and endurance are generously exerted to the 
last, and with an unflinching, indomitable courage which has no parallel; their 
very high degree of intelligence, is displayed in bold and beautiful relief, in 
their flashing eyes and dilated nostrils, their bloodlike forms and gallant car- 
riage ; each would seem to spun the earth in his pride, as with crest erect 
and a bearing indicative of his inheritance of the blood and mettle ofa long line of 
illustrious ancestry, he can hardly be restrained from a contest in which his 
powers will be tasked to the uttermost, and which he is eager and impatient 
to begin. These feelings of ours we are confident, are reciprocated by many 
of our readers, and especially must they be by those who witnessed the race 
we have endeavored at this distance to describe. Luda, the Earl, and the Ala- 
bama filly, ran the 2d mile of this heat in 1:50, going side by side, contesting 
every inch of ground, nearly the whole way! The enthusiasm of the specta- 
tors during the contest we can well imagine, was excited to the highest pitch, 
but when Luda drew out in front, how the circumstance must have thrilled every 
heart! What tumultuous cheers must have greeted that noble animal and her 
gallant jockey ! Yet it was anybody's race! Before she reached the draw 
gate the Earl once more challenged for the iead, and having had a moment's 
his wind, he succeeded in taking it from her, as did the 


recover 
respite to The feelings of those who had backed the 


Alabama filly for the same reason. 


field vs. the favorite (Miss Foote—who had not yet run a yard, however,) may 
well be imagined at “ this stage of the game.” The next three quarters of a 
mile exhibited no change of position among the contending horses, but towards 
the close of the mile (the 3d) Miss Foote, who had thus far trailed in the rear, 


calmly end 


patiently biding her time, caught up the running and made play at 





Imp. Consol, 3 yrs., from Alabama, (where she was bred by E. H. Boarpaan, 
Faq.» at Hunteville,) was the first entry, and the favorite vs. the field. She was 


game tnd spirit—railied and made made a desperate struggle to maintain hi iti 
but was obliged to resign the lead to the Lady before Sag Wveens 
Cheered by the multitude’as she sped past the stan, Miss Foote seemed with 
each stride to acquire an Antwan vigor. Down the backstretch the Earl renewed 
the contest, but “’Tis the pace that kills,” and he had had the “the shine 
taken out of him” in the previous contest. There was no “give back” in 
him, however; but, when two men ride a herse, one must needs ride behind : 
the Earl could have won cleverly had Miss Foote been out of the way. She 
was never collared after taking the lead ; afier running with the Earl on her 
querter to near the head of the stretch, she “ cut loose ” and came home “ alone 
ia her glory,”” an easy winner of a second four mile heat in 7:35! Recapitula- 
102 :— 
SATURDAY, March 26—Purse $800, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 


L. Cocke’s (W. H. Baird’s) b. f. Mi 
oy Faieeh, b906 phi bts. “4 0 hele, by Imp. Consol, out of ine. Cabana 






Garland, Taylor & Co.’s br. c. Earl of Margrave. bv lao’ Mooemmen Margaret + 
x ior by Sg ig 3 ee ee Oe SS 22 
. Myers’ b. f. Hannah Harris (own sister to John Bascombe). bv Baton oa “ont ef 
oar Goose by Pacolet 3778... hh’ Hig. : =e, hy Bertrand, out. of 43 
. F. Kenner & Brothers’ b. m. , by Medoc, out of the Duchess of Man boro’ 
by Sir Archy, Phage rg poutonee ei andbe ocean _— ; 3 4 
rst Heat. cdi. 
Time of Ist mile.........2..2--2. 2:04 | Time of Ist mile.......... , 1:55 
“ SR Mei. eo chee 2:03 ‘OG o« it Pserrrs 1-50 
| Bmore ee ennne 2:08 “ 63g 4 rng 1:56 
+ =GR™ | Goeieematten 0.8 Me 8 ee 
Time of Ist heat........ cecsccces 6:08 Time of 2d heat.................. 7:35 





FIFTH DAY. 

This being the last day of the meeting, and three races being advertised, the 
attendance was unusually numerous. Another circumstance also, added great- 
ly to the interest of the occasion, namely, the announcement that Messrs. Lup- 
Low & Smitu, managers of the American Theatre, would give the winner of 
the principal race a handsome piece of plate—to be presented in the Theatre 
the same evening, “ the winning horse to be led on the stage by his Jockey !’* 

First Race.—The entries for the race referred to (at mile heats best 3 in 5), 
were Creath, Chicopa and Trumpet ; the latter, however, did not show. Creath 
was the favorite at odds and won each heat by several lengths in 1:48—1:48— 
1:46!!! Creath has just been purchased by Mr. DurLantizr for $4,100. 

Second Race.—A purse of $200, for beaten horses and those who had not 
run during the meeting, brought out three 3 yr. oid fillies, a Priam, a Leviathan 
and a Glencoe. Casket, the Priam filly, was the favorite vs. the field, and won 
the first heat by a length from Aduella (the Glencoe) in 1:494. In the second 
heat the Leviathan filly made play but could not reach Aduella who won by 
three lengths in 1:50. The same two fillies made al! the rucning in the third 
heat the Glencoe winning it cleverly in 1:52. 

Third Race—Match $200 a side, 800 yards. Timour the Tartar vs. Ex- 
change. As might have been expected from any one’s having much te do 
with ‘“‘exchange” (save the brokers) the friends of the Tartar lost their in- 
vestments. 

Several Pedestrian Matches, and Scrub Races, of which we have no report, 
concluded the meeting, which went off with great eclat, the racing having been 
excellent and the weather fine throughout. Recapitolation :— 


LAST DAY, March 27—Jockey Club Purse $300, conditions as before, to which is added 

a handsome piece of Plate, the gift of Messrs. Ludlow & Smith, Proprietors of the 

American Theatre. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Fergus Duplaatier’s b.c. Creath, by Imp. Tranby, dam by Big Archy, 3 yrs ..... 111 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. oo. by Tuscahoma—Fortuna by Pacolet,4yrs 2 2 2 
ime, 1:48— 1:48—1:46. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietors’ Purse $200, for beaten horses and others that 

had not started during the meeting, weights as befure. Mile heats. 

D. F. Kenner & Brothers’ (A. Jackson’s) ch. f. Aduella, pedigree before, 3 yrs.. 2 1 1 

Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Little Pacolet, 3 yrs _........ 322 


Col. A. L. Bingaman’s b. f. Casket, by Imp. Priam, dam by Contention, 3yrs... 1 3 3 
Time, 1:49}—1:50—1:52. 
SAME DAY—Third Race—Match $200 a side. 800 yards. 
Exchange ee eee eee eer eee Pee eee re) eee COCO Oe eee ee ee ee Re ee eee ee eee =e. 1 
Timour the Tartar....... cub woven Gnee ewes Ouehdddodidsin vedo ineeriiiee Re SS apnoea - 2 


Won handily. 
We cannot conclude our report of this brilliant meeting without mentioning 
the Presentation of the Plate to Creatu, which took place on the stage of the 
American Theatre, on the evening of the race! Creath and his Jockey attend- 
ed by special invitation, and “ their first appearance on any stage’’ was greeted 
with great enthusiasin, by a house crammed from pit todome. Our friend 
‘Old Son,” soon came forward bearing a pair of superb silver flower vases, 
richly embossed, and inscribed as follows :— 
Presented by 
LUDLOW AND SMITH—AMERICAN THEATRE, 


Won bp Creath, 


BY TAKING THREE £TRAIGHT HEATS, 
1:48—1:48—1.:46, 
Over the Metairie Course, at the 
Spring Meeting, 1842. 
New Orleans. 


‘Old Sol,” of course made a very felicitous address, in which after stating 
that Creath had woa the best two mile race on record (in 3:41—3:41), and that 
his race at mile heats on this day (in 1:48—1:48 —1:46,) was likewise the best 
ever made in America, he presented the vases to Mr. Greer, who was seated 
ina stage box surrounded by a committee of the Metairie Jockey Club. “Old 
Sol’s’’ address was received with great applause, as was the neat and pertinent 
reply of Mr. Greer, in the following terms :— 


‘* Sir—It is with feelings of no ordinary kind, that I return you thanks for tue 
distinguished bonor you have conferred on one of the proud representatives of 
the Kentacky Turf. May the impulses which prompted you thus so generously 
to encourage the Sports of the Turf, meet with a corresponding feeling in the 
breast of every friend of ‘* The High Mettled Racer,” and thus reward your 
spontaneous liberality, with such a harvest as your worth and spirit deserves.” 

In our next publication we hope to be able to give a general review of the 
two recent New Orleans meetings, and to examine into tae causes why horses 
assembled from all parts of the country are enabled to run over their courses 


at a pace that would be deemed incredible in any other section of the Union. 





APALACHICOLA (Fle.) RACES, . 
MONDAY, March 7, 1842—Purse $150, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds tocarry 86lbs.— 4, 100 
—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3ibs. allowed to mares and geldings. Mile 
heats. 

F. P. Gerow’s ch. m. Clarissa (own sister to Clarion), by Monmouth Eclipse, dam 


by OSCAT, 5 YTS..6 2. nee ew cee cece cece ee cee ee wees cree wre wwe ce eceensnccecscnsscs 7 
Col. Sprowl’s (Maj. Ward’s) b. f. Miss Jennette, by Jonn Richards, d.by Diomed, 3y. 2 2 
Col. J. H. Bradfute’s gr.c. Airy, by O’Kelly, 4 yrs............. lectiduahion eshenbes « 3de 


No time given. 
TUESDAY, March 8—Purse $300, conditions as before. 
F. P. Gerow’s b. h. Fifer, by Monmouth Eclipse—Music oy John Richards,5yrs.. 1 1 
J. H. Bradfute’s (Col. Pittman’s) ch. m. Mary Luckett, by Marion, d. by Eclipse,5y 2dr 
No time given. 
Mary Luckett was somewhat amiss, had she been otherwise, it was the opi- 
nion among the knowing ones that she would have taken the purse. 


WEDNESDAY, March 9—Purse $500, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 

J. H. Bradfute’s br. c. Tarquin, by Imp. Consol, cam by Powhatan, 4 yrs -....... 11 

Col. Robt. Eliiott’s f, Arkaluka, by Imp. Leviathan. out of Sally McGhee, . yrs.. 2 dist. 

Time, 6:13—6:20. 

THURSDAY, March 10—Proprietor’s Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats, 

vest 3 in 5. 

F. P. Gerow’s b.h. Fifer, pedigree above, 5 yr$-..-.--++--...- bewesdews es oes a 

Col. Sprow]'s (Maj. Ward’s) b. f. Miss Jennette pedigree above 3yrs.... 3 33 2 2 
J. H. Bradfute’s ch. m. Pione, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir William of 

Transport 2.2 cece enc cn cc cen cen e ene enna ec een watts een n cece ewe eeenennee 102 3dr 
eo Time, 1:57—}.56—1:59—2:63—2:0)}. 

This race was well contested, and made some amends for the lack of interest 


which characterised the previous days’ racing. 


Two mile heats. 


FRIDAY, March 11—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Col. Eliiott’s f. Arkaluka, pedigree above, . yrs -...4...0--ce-cce--ee-- a “a 
J. H. Bradfute’s gr. c. Airy, pedigree above, 4 yrs............. isis Sadeich tee 2 dist. 
Col. Sprowl’sch. h. Osceola, by Wild Bill, dam by Timoleon, - yrs .......... eoce dist. 


Time, 1:58—1:57. 





Joun W. Kennepy, Esq., of Stanford, Ky., claims the name of Liz Logan 
for a superb filly, foaled on the 11th inst. by Imp. Leviathan out of Susan by 
Collier. 
The celebrated race mare Yorkshire Lass—the gamest bit of horseflesh 
ever imported into British America—died last week from inflzmmation, induced 


by exposure to severe weather, while suffering under the consequences of a re- 
cent hurt. Toronto Herald. 





down the whole length of the quarter stretch ; to Luda end 


a slashing pace, 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLE-CHACE. 
“From the Liverpool Standard, of March 4th. , 
This long looked for and much talked of event in the annals of sporting, took 


From igh characters of the horses named to con. 
j mee aod sport were entertained ; nor were 


great anticipations of g ee) 
those expectations doomed to be disappointed, for a finer race never took place, | hing it is a question whether they will arrive this week or the next. 


and the utmost satisfaction was felt by all who witnessed it. Several horses 
bad errived at the different stables on Friday, others came ve Saturday, and 
on Monday and Tuesday the whole number had arrived. e betting at the 
Monday was about as follows :—5 to 1 against Gay Lad, 6 to 1 agst 

ple, 8to 1 agest Berenty-fees, 10 to 1 against Lottery, 20 to 1 against 
Sore, and 20 tc 1 against the rest; and the same figure might be quoted 
day. ere has not been much business done in this town, 
although some heavy sums have been laid out in Manchester. Some of the 
Irish horses were expected to have done wonders ; but it seems that they have 
been far afield. The’arrivals at the different hotels were very numerous in the 
course of Tuesday, “each particular” train bringing in a lot of spicy, knowing 
looking blades, whose occupations and pursuits might easily be guessed at. 
The course-had been heavy up to Sunday ; but the wind and fine weather of 
Monday, it was thought, would have some effect upon the country. It was 
clear to all who knew the ground, that it would try the strength of the cattle 
and-the skill of the riders Wednesday morning broke, looking dismal as ditch 
water, and wet as blanket, damping the spirits of many who anticipated a 
bright day. The “ pitiless pelting of the storm” continued till about ten o'clock, 
when @ hand’s-breadth of blue sky gave a promise of fine weather; although 
the day proved not quite so pleasant as we could have wished, it still held up, 
and kept dry to the close. Those incorrigible blackguards, the cabmen, seemed 
determined to make a harvest of the damp weather, by attempting all manne 
of extortion in the various streets where they hailed from ; some asking 25s. 
others 30s., as their fare to Aintree and beck, and coming it very thick with im- 
pertinence if a fair offer were made them. It is a pity that some of these fel- 
lows cannot be made an example of. Towards eleven o'clock symptoms of a 
movement towards Aintree seemed to be making along Byrom-street and Scot- 
land-road, in ‘‘ vehicles” of every description, size, and make. On arriving at 
the ground, we founi but few persons assembled, and began to fear for the re- 
sults of the day, as far as attendance went. In the course of another hour the 
throng increased, and at the time of starting there was a goodly muster of the 
loyal subjects of Queen Victoria. Agreat deal of the usual talk took place on 
the. merits of the various horses, and speculation began tu be rife. As the 
ground selected was the same as last year, we need not describe it. The bet- 
ting previous to the race was as follows :— 

7'to 4 agst Mr. Elmore’s three (Lottery, Gaylad, and Peter Simple.) 


Ba ; 
for the follow: 


6tol — Seventy-four. 13 to 1 agst Honesty. 
7101 — Gaylad. 15to 1 — Bannathlath. 
8tol — Peter S‘mple. 15 tol — Anonymous. 
8to lt — Lottery. 20 to Ll — Satirist. 

10 to 1 — Sam Weller. 20 to 1 -- Bangalore. 
12 tol — Luck’s-all. 20 to 1 — Constcl. 





The weighing-room presented an animated scene, and great interest was evinced 
as the various riders made their appearance. About two o'clock, all being pre- 
pared, the following started :— 

A Sweepstakes of 20 sovs. each, 5 ft., with 100 sovs. added, for horses of all 
denominations carrying 12st. each. The winner of the Cheltenham Steeple 
Chase in 1840 to carry 18lbs. extra. The owner of the second horse to have 

s his stake returned, and the winner to pay 5 sovs. towards the expenses. — 


Four miles. 

P Mr. Davy names Gaylad............---.---. Oliver. 
Mr. Powell names Seventy-four.......-..-.--. Powell. 
Capt. Price names Peter Simple. ....-...---- Hunter. 
Mr. Johnstone’s Returned............-..-.-- Johnstone. 
Marquis of Waterford’s Columbine.....-.-..-.- Byrne. 

: Lord Clanricarde’s Honesty............------ M‘Donough. 
Mr. Ferguson's Banathlath............------ Colgon. 
Mr. James Mason names Sam Weller... ...- - Barker. 
Mr. Ekin names Luck's-all_............-.--- Goddard. 


Mr. Elmore's Lottery.............--.----- 


Lord Maidstone’s Satirist................---.Bretherton. 
Mr. Moore's Anonymous.................--- Moore. 

Mr. W. Ramsay's Bangalore..............-- Peel. 

Hon. C. Forester's Lady Langford............ Abbot. 
Baron Rothschila’s Consul................-- Oldacre. 


Thus it wili be seen that fifteen horses came to the start, and as a shrewd coun- 
tryman remarked—‘a precious soight more than ‘ud come back together.” 
The start took place in a field on the other—or rather this—side of the road. 
Sam Weller made the running, Lottery and Peter Simple hard upon him, a lot 
behind them, Gaylad and Seventy-four last. Peter Simple and Lottery were 
the first over the great leap, Consul, Banathlath, and a third were not quite so 
successful. Consul gave up as useless contesting any further, and was hors de 
combat. The other two got over and went to it again with spirit. 


THE FENCE AND WATER-PIECE AT THE CANAL. 
One of the most difficult leaps was that across the fence and water-piece, 
close to the canal, at the north-east turn of the course, and at which the riders 
had to clear, at one bound, first a rai!, next a broken hedge, and next a brook, 
at right angles with the canal. The leap was to be made from a stubble-field 
into a ploughed corn-field,—the former, wet and slippy, and the latter, close to 
the broek, so soft and spongy. that it was expected some of the horses would 
sink to their knees. The heavy rain of the morning had so greatly increased 
the difficulties of the footing, that the brook—here dammed up—was afterwards 
contracted considerably from its originally intended breadth, so that the water 
at the lower and widest part was not more than a yard and a half across. The 
descent, from the first field to the other, appeared also to have been reduced 
since the last steeple chase by the land being forced ; but the general heaviness 
of the ground, and the peculiarity of the footing stated, rendered the leap, ne 
vertheless, one of an adventurous nature, though, as the result showed, not so 
perilous as before,—(when on one occasion one fine animal had its back broken, 
and others came down)—for on this occasion the horses generally took it cle- 
verly, not one of them in either race falling or throwing its rider. 


Here some twu or three hundred persons congregated ona the canal bank, 
which at this{point, and close to the leap, forms a sloping embankment of con- 
siderable elevation, from which the spectators could see the ‘tug of war” over 
each other's heads, not only at the spot, but command a view of the opposite 
side of the course, and the Gelds forming the extreme turn on the east. There 
was a brisk cold wind up from the south-west, blowing in their faces, and many 
of them became so much chilled from its effects, as well as the wetness of the 
ground, that they became impatient of the long delay in starting—upwards of 
an hour beyond the specified time—which was one o’cleck. Considerable 
amusement was, however, afforded by the jokes passed on an old farmer, who 
busied himself in keeping the brook dammed up, and turning parties out of the 
wheat-field, into the soft and treacherous soil, where many of them sunk ankle- 
deep, amidst the laughter of the bystanders ; and while in this predicament, 
were served with peremptory notice of ejectment by the tall ‘‘ old one,’’ who, 
with knee-breeches and leggings, and drab top-coat, with large cape, and armed 
with a long-handled bill-hook, resembled a javelin-man at the assizes. Some 
sailors also excited much merriment by quizzing the canal boatmen as they 
passed. “Is that a seventy-four or a frigate?” cried one. ‘Only a dung 
bar e,” said another; ‘‘ but Seventy-four (one of the horses) is coming up.” 

hat is your longitude, captain?” cried another, ‘and how long is it since 
you last saw land?” 

At length the steeple-chasers were seen scourin along the opposite side of 
the course, Lottery, Bannathlath, and another sndloutte in advance, followed 
by thirteen or fourteen others. Two of the troop were minus before they got 
oP = the canal, one of them, Sam Weller, having run away after dismounting 
~~ r ri who, however, got up, and finally captured him. The bay mare (light 

ae olumbine, first got over gallantly ; next came Consul close up, and 
ape together, Peter Simple and Seventy-four. The others came near- 

y. in @ tuck,” and all got over well. One of the riders, before his horse 
5m ee himself from the descent, got on the animal's neck, but imme- 
lately recovered himself, and struggled on. The sight was beautiful from the 
number of horses, and the skill and energy displayed. 

At the leap above, west of the canal bridge,—a ditch and high rail beyond it, 
—wvone of the rails was broken down, and the whole took the gap, both in this 
round and the second,—thus having easier work of it than they expected. The 
pngtot field into which they alighted was hoof-trodden near the fence to a 
brea th of only about a couple of yards. At the lane above, cluse to the 
bridge, the second leap, from the lane into the race-course. was difficult, but the 
whole got over with some changing of places. 

=~ arriving at the ditch, opposite the Grand Stand, the sight was beautiful, 
ay Simple coming over first by a couple of lengths, Seventy-four, Colum- 
Horie onsul, and Lottery next—the others coming up immediately afterwards. 
tea g igoctet the starting-place, Satirist fell, and was drawn off, as was after- 
givauls tery, the old horse being too heavy weighted to stand the heavy 

At the canal, in the second round, Seventy-four first made the leap, closel 
followed by Peter Simple, and he by Gaylad and Lottery. Few of the po 
however, being heavily weighted, began to find the work 


came up. The last, 
too hard for him on approaching the canal bridge, and gave up the contest at 


— 
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the bottom of the race-course. The leap above the canal brook was made by 
the broken rail as before. Graylad made desperate play, and was nearly down 
on his side, at the bottom of the course, just before reaching the canal leap, but 
came tly. 
woe int ition of the horses was about as follows:—Gaylad gaily 

leading, Seventy-four, Peter Simple, the Returned, Bannathlath, Luck’s-all, 
whom a very animated struggle ensued ;—the others being so = 

he 
race was done in twelve minutes. The Returned seemed greatly distressed. 
‘- Dr.” Lucas being on the ground, was “ called in” to the patient; after a dose 
of brandy had been administered, he recovered so far as to walk to his stables. 
The next steeple chase was for 


The Prince or Wares’ Cup, value 100 guineas, given by the Town of Liver- 
pool, added to a Sweepstakes of 20 sovs. each, h. ft., for Maiden Horses of 
all denominations, carrying 12st. 7ib. each The owner of the second horse 
to have his stakes catuniale and the winner to pay 5 sovs. towarls expenses. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Claude Duval, (Hon. A. Viiliers)....-.------..---.. 1 
Mr. Ward's b. m. Forget-me-not, (Sir D. Baird)...-...--..-------..--- 2 
Mr. Moore’s b. g. the Game Chicken, (Owner).....-.. pane cocetns house 3 
Mr. Tomlinson names gr. g. Jim-alor.g-Josey, (Owner)..-.-..---------... 4 


The betting was about 7 to 4 against Claude Duval, 3 to 1 against Game 
Chicken. 

The Chicken made the running—Claude Duval second, Jim-along-Josey next, 
and Forget-me-not last. As first seen from the canal leap, the grey horse 
Jim-along-Josey had the lead on the opposite side of the course, but soon lost 
it. The whole went at littie more than a canter the first time round. At the 
canal Columbine first took the leap; next came Forget-me not, followed by 

Game Chicken, Claude Duval, and lastly the grey horse, which last appeared 
to be a strong leaper, and was frequently held in by his rider. Columbine had 
so far the lead, that he drew up almost to a trot on approaching the leaps at the 
bottom of the course, tu breathe his horse, and thea darted forward like an ar- 
row, and cleared them gallantly. We should remark that Forget-me-not crept 
through a breach in the fence at the canal, which some lads had broken down 
by sitting on it. The leaps above, to the race-course, were effected cleverly. 
In the second round, Columbine still kept the lead at the canal, clearing all. 
Claude Duval came second, closely followed by Forget-me-not and Jim-along 

Josey, these alone coming up. At the seconi leap at the lane near the bridge, 
the last-named drew up. The rider of Forget-me-not fell, and some time 
elapsed before he recovered himself, after which he made ground admirably, 
and saved his distance. On reaching the hurdles on the course, the leap was 
beautifully done, the four coming over at once. The Game Chicken here lost 
all chance, and a splendid race ensued between Claude Duvat and Forget-me- 
not, which eventually ended by Claude coming in first, Furget-me-not second, 
the Game Chicken third, and Jim-along fourth. 


The Cuameton Hurpie Race, a Sweepstakes ef 15 sovs. each, 10 ft., with 50 


added. The owner of the second horse to have his stake returned. Two 
miles. 
Mr. Peace’sb. g. Defence, aged, 12st. 9Ib..............---- Thompson. 1 
Mr. J. Mason’s Sam Weller, aged, 12st. 2ib............--.. Barker... 2 


Now-or-never, Usurper, The Duenna, and Bounceaway, also started, but were 
not placed. 

Six hurdles constituted the “impediments.” Sam Weiler made the running, 
Duenna second, Defence third, Usurper fourth, Now-or-never and Bounceaway 
last. At the bottom of the course Defence crept up and headed Duenna. A 
beautiful race ensued between Defence and Sam Weller, Defence coming in 
first, Sam Weller second. 

At the leap near the lane on the east side of the course, nearly opposite the 
Grand Stand, one of the riders (whose name we did not ascertain) was thrown 
from his saddle, his foot having slipped from one of the stirrups. He clung to 
the side of the horse for some time, but eventually fell; and by some casualty 
not well accounted for—probably his retention of the reins—the horse fel! upon 
him. He was a good deal shaken, but not so seriously as to cause serious 
apprehension. On recovering from the shock, he walked between two men to a 
house nearthe top of the race course, and, we are glad to learn, that, being a 
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again !” 

eT he last race having concluded shortly before dark, nearly all the parties on the 
ground started off in a body, to return townwards with all possible speed; and 
though we have seen a greater assemblage, we never witnessed a more perplex- 
ing, or, we may add, dangerons ‘‘helter-skelter’’ on the road. The general 
feeling appeared to be “‘ home, home,” and “ sawve qui peut.”’ A vast number 
of vehicles were in waiting behind the Grand Stand, and in the highway above 
it. Those who could afford it, and affected riding, got “ births’ as soon as they 
could. Ochers harried on on foot ; and the road, for probably two miles in length, 
became not only thronged, but frequently jammed up, with coaches, ears, omni- 
busses, gigs, spring-carts, common carts, and every species of wheeled convey- 
ance,—besides a continued stream of pedestrians, and many dashing blades on 
horseback. To those on foot the peril was frequent and great ; and numervus 
were the “‘hair-breadth ’scapes”’ from serious, if not fatal contact. Happily, 
however, all was good-humor, and a desire for mutual accommodation under the 
circumstances ; and we have not heard of any fatal accident, though, as might 
be expected, some ‘hard knocks”’ were sustained. Most of the public vehi- 
cles were much crowded, as well as the carts and shandreys; and there were 
several breaks down, generally, however, with resuits rather of a ludicrous than 
a serious nature; and in an hour or two the town, at the Scotland-road end, 
which was all bustle and commotion, was restored to its accustomed quiet and 
‘* propriety.” 

On the ground we noticed the following amongst the company :—Ear! of 
Sefton, Earl and Countess of Eglinton, Marquis of Clanricarde, Ear! of Ches- 
terfield, Lord Maidstone, Lord Macdonald, Col. Aason, Sir W. M. Stanley, Sr 
R. Brooke, Capt. Stanley, Col. Hornby, Lord Stradbroke, Capt. Peel, Hon. M. 
Villiers, Sir D. Baird, Capt. Gerard, Messrs. Crockford, B. Lloyd, E. G 
Hornby, W. H. Hornby, Elmore, Collett, Robinson, Moore, W. H. Johnstone, 
Ireland Blackburne, A. Graham, Bradley, A. L. Goodman, Anderson, Erring- 
ton, Davy, John Stanley, Gordon, Hon. F. Craveu, and most of the leading gen 
try of the town and neighborhood. ¥ 
The booths seemed well attended, the eatadies and drinkables being in great 
request. On the grand stand there were a few ladies. Tne whole of the ar- 
rangements were under the management of Mr. Lynn, whose indefatigability 
and politeness were shewn in every instance. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 





It was unnecessary to devise continual amusement for those Rovs en vacan- 
ces, as the Prince de Ligna called them, and to prevent their feeling ennui at 
any cost. The committee appointed by the Emperor, consisting of the most 
eminent persons of the Austrian Court, labored hard in order that every day 
should yield some fresh entertainment. En A/tendant the grand Imperial tour- 
nament, which was to be a memorable feature in the solemnities of the Con- 
gress, a grand hunting party was made up in the park and woods of the Lux- 
emburgh, for which numerous invitations were issued. The rendezvous was 
appointed on the banks of the lake, not far froma marshy spot. Foremost 
shone the handsome Empress of Austria, who was passionately fond of the 
chase, and celebrated for her great dexterity. Then came the graceful Eliza- 
beth, Empress of Russia, Queen Caroline of Bavaria, her sister, and a host of 
ladies, several wearing the elegant costumes of the sixteenth century. The 
sovereigns, on horseback, were guided by the Emperor Francis, whose noble 
hospitality was indefatigable. Jn the middle of them lay extended in a calash, 
which he filled with his voluminous person, the King of Wurtemberg, celebrated 
in earliest times for his magnificent hunting parties. 

General batteurs had been made the day before. By the Emperor's com- 
mands the batteurs drew towards one another at the same time, and, at the same 
moment, an innumerable quantity of wild boars, stags, and hares, issued from 
the woods, and feil by the porvaged shots amidst the acclamations of the 
spectators. My friends and I were stationed at a short distance from the Em- 
press of Austria, who, firing a gun loaied with ball only, and always selecting 
hares or other small game for her aim, scarcely ever missed any. 

This feu de file, or, rather, carnage, ceased only when the number of animals 

killed amounted to several thousands. The ground was strewed with game and 

covered with blood. Really after the noble struggle we had just witnessed, it 

was difficult not to avow that the amusements oF our forefathers were much 

superior to ours. 

Prince Ypsilanti seemed astonished at the remarkable dexterity of the Em- 

press of Austria. ‘ Certainly,” said I, “none can dispute her a skill so sel- 

dom found in ladies, but I have seen, at the arsenal of Stockholm, a long car- 

bine which was loaded with a bullet of the size of a sparrow-shet, and with 

which Queen Christina used to shoot flies, which she never missed.” 

‘*That was sport of a very different kind,” observed Count de Witt, * and 

required far greater skill. What an interval between that harmless amusement 

and the sanguinary revenge of Fontainbleau! But the daughter of Gustavus 

would be extraordinary in everything.”’ 

The chase was scarcely over when night came on. But, on a sudden, the 

green sward and alleys of the park were illuminated by enormous potsa feu, 


called machala, in Turkey, which cast afar adazzling light. At the same mo- 


ment, all the apartments of the Bitterburgh seemed lighted up for the reception 
of those about to assemble in them. Surely, when the Emperor built that 
chateau to remind us exactly of ancient times, nobody had foreseen that so long 





“tough ’un,” he may shortly exclaim as regards the field, ‘ Richard is himself 
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a list of illustrious persons, from Emperors down to mere Knights, would thr, 
it onthe same day. The company was so numerous that one cuuld scar Ks 
move the rooms. ~~ 

The handsome crowned hétesse did the honors of the imperial mansion w:: 
her wonted gracefulness. To that brilliant party of male and female hunter. . 
magnificent collation was served up and a concert of a nove! description 5, . 
ceeded it. In acorner of the main room stood an organ of immense nes. 
sions, the constructioa, oraam2nts, and souad of which, faithfully reminded oa 
of those machines with brass pipes and bellows, which the piety of our fr. 
fathers conferred on the cathedrals of the middle ages. With the deep tones ,; 
the organ mingled an accompaniment of wind instruments, executed by ,,,.. 
sicians come from Buhemia. To complete the illusion, some of those old te. 
tional melodies which tradition has preserved from age to age had been chie3, 
selected. In the interludes, a party of huntsmen, stationed on a tower which 
commands the castle, sang sporting songs which seemed like echoes from {h¢ 
heavens. 

I had already frequently observed at the concerts a young men whose eyes 

were covered with a black band, and whom a young woman of a charminy 
tournure, but whose teatures were concealed by a thick veil, guided through ine 
crowd. Perceiving them seated near the organ, where they appeared to enjoy 
music in the highest degree, I asked Count Frangois de Palfly who were those 
two young persons who seemed rather to sadden a fete than to share in it. 

‘* That young couple,” replied he, ‘‘ is the Counte de Hadick and his wife 

their story is a most romantic and interestiag one. You may judge of it your. 
self, Counts Hadick aud Ameady, both belonging to old families of Hungary, 
were On terms of intimate friendship, which their long and important services 
had cemented. They resolved to superadd the stronger ties of relationship 
uniting their children, who were then of about the same age. Theodore Ha. 
dick, the sole heir to his illustrious house, was, therefure, brought up with young 
Constance, who from her childhood displayed as much beauty as guodness. At 
the age of fifteen the feelings of those two young persons were already what 
they were to be throughout their lives. The estates of the two magnates were 
in the same neighborhood. Constance, in attending the lessons of her young 
friend, easily learned all those exercises which develop the graces without de- 
triment to beauty. They had also the same passion for music—a passion natu. 
ral to the Hungarians. Throughout the country they were extolled as patter: 
of virtue: already did their parents think of fixing the period of their marriage, 
when war broke out. 

“The laws of Hungary, as you are aware, oblige every noble to combat ‘1 
person in the defence of his native land; and at critical jonctures, when tie 
whole nation arises, the magnates with their banners march at the head of theiz 
vassals. Covnt Hadick, with due regard to the honor of his house, wished |..: 
son to take a part in the impending operations. Young Constance beheld with: 
courage the preparations for the departure of her friend, whose absence the 
chances of war might render a very long, and perhaps, an eternal one. 

‘ The day before his departure the betrothing took place, and it was with the 
certainty of possessing .the hand of Constance that the -young Count set out, 
at the head of his vassals, to join the Hungarian army at Pesth. The issue of 
that war is well known. The Hungarians sustained in it their reputation o! 
valour. Theodore, for several actions of ecla/, obtained the cross of Maria 
Theresa, one of the most honorable military distinctions. 

“But whilst the youth was winning these laurels, Constance was suffering 
from a cruel disease. Attacked with the small-pox, she long lingered between 
life and death. At length she recovered, but the efforts of her physicians cou!d 
not save her charming face from havoc—it became almost hideous. She was 
not permitted to see herself in a mirror before her complete convalescence. 
Oa beholding herself, she was se'zed with depair, and, persuaded that Theodore 
could love her no more, she wished for death. In vain did her father and 
Count Hadick strive to comfort her; harassed by the dread of being no longer 
worthy of her futur, she rejected all consolation and was rapidly wither- 
ing. 

‘**She was in this melancholy condition when one morning a servant, who 
had accompanied Theodore de Hadick to the army, hastily entered the apart- 
ment in which she was with her father, and announced that his young master 
was followirg him. He was soon heard advancing and crying, ‘ Constance, 
where art thou?’ 

‘On hearing this beloved voice, the poor girl had not courage enough to flee : 
she covere’ her face with her hands and her handkerchief, and implored her lover 
not to look ather. ‘Her beauty was gone,’ she said, ‘and she had now but 
her heart to offer him.’ Theodore begged her to look at him, observing that it 
mattered not whether she were more or less handsome, since he could no longer 
sce her. She looked at him—he was blind: a shot he had received having des- 
troyed his sight. 

‘They were soon after married, and never, perhaps, was a couple, so worthy 
of being happy, proved more so. The Countess conducts her husband every 
where, without quitting him for a single moment. She lavishes on him the 
most affectionate attentions, and if you always see her with that veil, it is not 
because she fears to show her disfigured features, but because she dreads some 
remarks upun the loss of her beauty, which may be overheard by Count Hadick, 
and sadden a husband whom she adores.” Abstracted trom French Print. 


THE DOOM OF ENGLAND, RUSSIA, AND FRANCE 
IN 1842. 
We derive the subjoined ominous tidings from a letter from St. Petersburgh, 
published in a continental print :— 

















dictions, celestial signs, and the lucky or fatal concordance of the stars (and the 
numbers of such credulous peuple are as great here as elsewhere), are much 
occupied with the predictions of a monk whom the Emperor lately ordered to 
be imprisoned in expiation of the rashness of one of his oracles. 

“The monk comes from Jerusalem. He is an old man, who is said to be a 
Russian, and who represents himself to nave reached an age which renders his 
existence a prodigy. Onhis return from the Holy Land, he obtained, it is 
affirmed, an audience of the Czar, when he predicted to his Imperial Majesty 
an inundation and a sedition over the bargain. This was twice as much as 
was needed to render the hoary Cenobite suspicious, and the consequence is 
that he has been deemed mad, and shut up in the fortress. But solitude, and 
the frugal diet of his new abode, have not teaded to restore him to his senses, 
fur since he has been in durance, he has uttered two other awful predictions. 
One is, that in 1842 England will disappear from the globe by submersion; the 
other that in the same year, France will fare like a ship tossed about by contra 
ry winds. 

“This monk, ia whom the gift of second sight is but the terrible faculty of 
seeing fearful things, is, if we believe him, the very same who, from Catherine 
to Alexander, always warned our Sovereigns of the fatal catastrophes which 
have befallenthem. It would appear, that tired of drawing the horoscope of 
his brethren of the convent, wherein his profound ignorance issued its oracles 
in obscurity, he felt anxious to shine on a more conspicuous stage. Deeming 
himself, periiaps, commissioned by Heaven to give wholesome warning to the 
powers of the earth, he came to St. Petersburgh, asked to speak to the Em- 
press Catherine, and was repulsed by the Palace people. He persisted in his 
application, but was again rejected. Unable to obtain access to the Empress, 

he stationed himse!f on a road through which he knew she sometimes passed, 
and watched an opportunity of addressing her. When he saw her he approach- 
ed her, and extended his hand to her, to prevent her Majesty’s suite from driving 
away areligious mendicant. The Empress gave him some money, and he, 

after thanking her, said to the wife of Peter III., ‘ Madame, never go alone ‘o 
any place, for a misfortune will befal you.’ 

“The Empress fixed at the bold beggar, and taking his simple looks for a 

sign of mental derangement, ordered him to be conveyed to a state prison. 

Three months after Catherine was found dead of apoplexy, in a place which M. 
de Caateaubriand has ventured to name aloud in the French Academy. Whilst 
dwelling on the history of one of the Emperors of Rome, but which we cannot 

designate, a!l that we can say is, that she had been to it alone despite the 

wizard's warning. 

‘On the demise of the Empress, Paul I., remembering the monk whe had 
foreseen the death of Catherine, sent for him, and told him that he might come 

to the palace whenever he had occasion to speak tothe Emperor. ‘I have no- 

thing to say to him just now,’ replied the necromancer, ‘but I may have some- 

thing later.’ He returned to his cor.veat, and was not heard of for four years af- 

ter. He then made bis appearance again at the Palace, solicited an audience, in 

compliance with the Emperor's former promise, and when he was in the presence 
of Paul I., saidto him, ‘ Your subjects are discontented ; and God tells me that if 

you do not alter your conduct you will be strangled.’ The prophet’s audacity irri- 

tated the Emperor to such a degree, that by his commands the monk was once 

more thrown into adungeon. The wizard had been clear-sighted; in 1801, 

Paul I. was strangled. 
‘‘ This is notall. Alexander succeeded Paul I. Struck at the coincidence 
of the death of Catherine and his father with the monk’s prediction, he restored 
him to his convent. After a lapse of two years the prophet again made his ap- 
pearance at the Imperial Palace. When his anival was announced to Alexan- 
der, the latter ordered him to be brought in. ‘What hast thou to predict to 
me?’ ‘It is not the death of a man, Sir,’ replied his insuspicious visitor, ‘ it is 
that of a great city—yes, one of the most splendid aad richest cities of the em- 
pire will shortly perish. The French will penetrate into Moscow, and Moscow 
will vanish in smoke, like a handful of straw or dry leaves.’ ‘Madman,’ ex- 
claimed Alexander, ‘go thou and pray God to cure thy poor head. Begone to 
Archangel, its air is wholesome to the insane !’ 





** Our lovers of the marvellous, and good folks who believe ia dreams, pre- 
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——————_ archangel did. therefore.receive the 
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1912 beheld the * offered a compensation for his captivities. The monk 
diviner, to whom he f money, to enable him to proceed to Jerusalem, where 
ouly asked for a sum © The money was given, and he took his de- 
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LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


i Letter for tne London Morning Post.) 
(Translated from # Private Rue de Rivoli, Feb. 22, 1842. 


ay your Ladyship first complimente » and tnen published 
), as a scribbler un fashions, | have been living in trepi 
proved that after passing current, for some thirty years, 
asa reserved homme du mode, and a rather grave au hor, | am nothing after 
all, but a very inferior marchand de mode male To be revenged, | shall come 
London for the whole season. [ intend to take leave to romp with 
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dation, lest it should be 


to you in ; 
ab 6 Lord H. as much as I please: to enjoy, after dinner, the exclusive 
use of that dear comfortable old chair in the bow window, where [ shall sit for 


hours, like another Padishah—sipping coffee and maraschino—making Flora 
bark—overturning the sacred knicknacks, and criticising the still more sacred 
album-inous essays of your adorateurs. 

You will find in the following lines all the most valuable secrets of transcen- 
dental millinery ; but I assure you my investigations have been most profound, 
for it is more difficult than ever to impart the real urcana of dress. Winter is 
dying, and Longchamps, the test of spring fashions, is not yet arrived. As to 
the 900 bal's which took place in Paris on New Year’s day, and of which you 
condescend to speak, they were of no assistance in my enlightenment. In the 
first place, as I could not be at all of them, I determined to enjoy collectively 
the effect of them in my bed, for the whole city rocked with the strepito of the 
steps and the music, and my house oscillated as if I had been located at Carac- 
cas in an earthquake. As to the ball your Ladyship alludes to at the Dake of 
Orleans, it was really delightful; but it was likewise useless as a guide for 
fashions of this day—it was all roco coco—or rather roco cocos were the moderns, 
represented by the few Deputies present—the only untravestied beings admit- 
ved, they having the privilege of being the most ill-dressed men in France on 
all occasions. I speak impartially when I praise this ball, for of course I had 
not the same reason fur being delighted with it as Madame de Sevigné with her 
Bal de Cour. had not ** dansé avec le Prince ; but on my arrival in London, 
I shall repeat the merveille which I executed in the costume of a C dina 
cotillon, with the Marquis de ——. It is my last step, and it was my Jirst as 
a votary of Terpsichore. Alas, after these displays—at cock’s crow, you dis- 
appear below like a ghost. 

“Le Masqie to.nve-—!e Hérosdisparait—!"homme reste ! ” 
I shall treat the description by command of your Ladyship with as much solem 
nity as T’sing-Tsang-Tsce, when he makes the daily chronicle of the words and 
deeds of the Emperor of China—but as I have not inspiration given me by the 
Celestial Autocrat, and what is far worse, I lack the inspiration of the Celestial 
lady at whose shrine I am worshipping, I must borrow from the great autorites 
here. The personages I wish to quote, as small authors cite Tacitus, Cicero, 
and Titus Levius, are Alexandre et Beaudrand, Palmyre (glorious name! no 
ruins in that new Babylon!), Bateon, and Nather. But Beaudrand is my Ta- 
citus, he is as supreme in taste and fashion in Paris as Vouillon and Laure are 
in London. How grand a title to be the heads of fashion in the capital of the 
fashious of the universe. To be legislators and autocrats, at whose very ima- 
ginings all the ladies of the earth torture the'r minds and bodies day and night. 
Both partners in the firm of Alexandre and Beaudrand have lately married mil- 
onaires, and poor spirited wights thought they would retire from the field, point 
dutout. The millions have been converted into tissues, and that stream of 
beauty is swollen to an overflow from which I am just turned to indite this let- 
ter to your most tyrannical Ladyship, grateful for the gratuitous inspection I 
have just had. 

MANTLES, mantillas, burnous, and the genus omnia of heavy outward wrap- 
pers, are on the point of banishment. India shawls resume their legitimate 
sway. When duly draped round the form they are the most dignified, as well as 
the most becoming of coverings. If the wearer does not know how to hang 
such a shawl on her shape, she is a horrible dowdy; let her stand night and 
day before the glass, and if she cannot succeed, let her take half an ounce of 
prussic acid at once. The only bearable wrapper besides the above isa buru- 
ous of white cashmere, lined with Marcelline couleur cérise. Such a burnous 
will make a pretty Arab, shooting Parthian darts. 

BonneTs—still very small, and are no longer so pointed above the forehead. 
They never were made much so in any first-rate house. They descend low 
on the sides, like the ears of a Blenheim spaniel. They have no das volet or 
curtain. They are trimmed most sparingly, with the same material as the 
dunnet itself; no feathers, and the flowers as small and subdued as possible. 

Eveninc Hatrs.—A species called petit bords are all the rage. ‘They are 
such as you see in the pictures of the time of Henri Quatre. They cover but 
partially the head, and descend’en pointe mostly en the forehead ; some a la 
Marie Stuart, with which all English ladies are familiar, are also in vogue. 

Turpans—Making old ladies look young, and young ladies !ook fierce, are in 
vogue. They are made of rich stuffs, such as brocade, gold and siver tissue. 

he ead of the scarf of which the turban is made falls over one side of the 
head, presenting a deep gold or silver fringe pendant over the ear and cheek. 

Morninc Caps—Are no longer worn for ornament in la haute société, but 
for convenience alone. Those still extant are of beautiful simplicity, being 
made only of embroidered baptiste; they are trimmed with velours ombré prin- 
cipally amongst the greatest élégantes. 

Evenine Dresses.—How truly it was said, ‘ Qu’il n'y a rien de nouveau 
que ce qui a été oublié,” is proved by the present evening costume! After a 
lapse of forty years dresses are once more made of velvet, opening in front, 
and revealing beneath a skirt of highly brocaded satin, with deep flounces of 
gold or silver blonde. For lighter wear, dresses are thus made of rose satin 
above and grey satin below. Tt produces a charming effect; and thus appear- 
ed to our delighted eyes one night that beautiful é/égante (now, alas! but just 
deposed on the shelf of diplomacy), Madame L——. The upper skirt was 
gathered up on the sides, and held by large bouquets of flowers ; the under skirt 

presented deep flounces of splendid old guipure. Nothing more tasty than 
this choice of mellowed colours—noth'ng more effective than the contrast of 
such a dress on such a lady—the old dress aud the young beauty ? 

The tissues most in vogue are velvet, paramounts, and silk tissues ; next the 
velvet grenat or vert de cour. Silk tissues satin glace, shot rose cerise, lilac 
and gris de lumiere. 

M. de Talleyrand, after delighting an anxious author by telling him that tha 
work he had presented to him contained both new things and good things, ad- 
Jed the damper that the new things were not good, and the good things not 
new. As ] said before, no rains in my Palmyra miner, the ne of jou- 

ence as well as beauty. 
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Miseries of Hunting. 
———-Queque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et querum pars magna fui, —- ——-——— 

Groan 5th.—** Nor Goop ar Warter.”—Riding a hunter in all other respects 
veriection itself, but unhappily possessed of one failing—in common parlance 
‘ermed “not good at water.” In the course of a very fast thing{ you come 
isexpectedly upon a deep brook—‘‘ripas stringens flumine pleno”—and 
°elng amongst the first flight, you catnot, with any degree of credit to your- 
refuse the leap. Not thus, however, reasons your nag (“‘ eqguo ne credite, 
‘rucre’’), who, being pushed most gallantly at the deep abyss, stops short at the 
orink, while you, in the words of Hotspur, may fairly say— 

‘‘ By Heaven, methinks it is an easy leap 
a To dive into the bottom of the deep.” 
*‘ length sone friendly hand contrives to “ pluck up drowned honor by the 
ae —they lay you on the bank, and, lifting your great jack boots above your 
aa you have the additional satisfaction of experiencing the effects of a natu- 
<* Stower bath, while to the anxious inquiries of considerate friends, you can 
ist gurgle out “* Never was good at water.” 

bovine “teen ons Your Hat.”—Some people plume themselves highly on 
the bovis aac to their bow ;” he is a far luckier man, who, when out with 
at a gap, eesti to have one to his hat. Fancy the nuisance of losing your tile 
ing it squashed Pep field are pressiag as one man! The misery of see- 
tion of knowing thee one trod #2 by another, while you have the satisfac- 
“‘ pick up the bits,” A n you have an opportunity of getting off to literally 
ing able to get a the — mare is so fidgetty it is ten to one against your be- 
are gone, they are ail ng n the mean time, where are your friends? “They 

passea by,” and you can only cheer yourself with the re- 


flection, what aca ital st y . 
had the wicleating a * Neon seek tas have had if you had not (confound it !) 





Steeple. Chasing Extraordi 
Th 7) Gordinary.—A steeple-chase took place at Romford on 
nese last, on which occasion the Eastera Counties Railway was called into 
in @ somewhat novel manner, A special train was provided to con- 
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stand was ou @ very scale. “the horses started from Romford. | 


the train went off at the same moment, keeping paralle! with them the whole dis- 
tance (two miles out and two miles in), thus affording an opportunity never be- 
fore presented of witnessing a stecple-chase throughout. The train was con- 
ducted by the engineer-in-chief (John Braithwaite, Esq ), and the excellent ar- 
rangemerts of that gentleman, and of the manager (Richard Hall, Esq ), ap- 
peared to give the utmost satisfaction to a very numerous and fashionable 
company. 








Facmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


MR. CHOULES’ ORATION. 


THE ORATION ON THE FouRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, de- 
livered by Rev. Joun OvERTON CHOULEs, at the Broadway Tabernacie, October, 1841. 








Mr President, and Gentlemen of the American Institute : 

‘* Our Country,” is a phrase of wide and endearing import. Poetry has 
sung its charms, patriotism has felt them, and piety has consecrated them. 
And what a country, felluw citizens, does God permit us to call ourown! There 
is our long Atlantic coast, with more than two thousand one hundred miles of 
seavoard, skirting States containing more than one million of square miles. 
There, too, is our imperium in imperio, the Valley of the West, lying between 
the Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, the Alleganies and the Rocky Mountains, 
containing two millions of square miles, one hundred thousand miles of inter- 
nal ship and steam-boat navigation, four thousand miles of rail-road, two thou- 
sand miles of lake, and one thousand of gulf. All this extent embraces the 
best variations of climate upon the globe, comprehending exactly those de- 
grees which have been ever marked by the genius and enterprise of man. 

Our land is a mart for the nations, a workshop for the earth; every ocean 
is white with our canvass, and we have learned to press into our service steam 
as it rises, water as it flows, air as it flies. We have almost the only Consti- 
tution that deserves the name—freedom for every citizen, liberty breathing full 
and free through all our institut‘ons—thus cherishing a spirit of enterprise, a 
security that holds out a protecting bounty to each individual, rendering every 
citizen assured of the full enjoyment of all lawful acquisition ; and in addition 
to this, the law does all that for every man’s religion which true religion asks, 
wishes, or wants, and that is—lets it alone. 

Who that has passed through the town of Worcester, in Massachusetts, has 
not admired the taste and beauty of its well planted trees and shaded avenues? 
All this, I believe, was devised and commenced by a young minister, who, 
without any resources but of taste and genius, applied himself and a few kin- 
dred spirits to the work of moulding the taste and habits of the community. 
He was one of four ministers who formed the Worcester County Agricultural 
Society, and in that county many of the ministers have been successful farmers, 
and they have received as many premiums as any other class of men. And 
while ! speak of Massachusetts, and refer to the clergy, I am sure you are all 
of you reminded of the indebtedness of every man who cultivates the Ameri- 
can soil to that able farmer, that distinguished philanthropist and eloquent 
teacher, the Rev. Henry Coleman, late Agricultural Commissioner for the 
Commonwealth. When I read his reports and letters to the yeomanry of New 
may I wish that his voice could be heard in every farm of our State and 

nion.* 

Mitcheli, in his agricultural tour through Holland, states, that each Divinity 
student, before being licensed, has to attend two years lectures upon agricul- 
ture. I have no doubt that the usefulness of the clergy is much augmented 
by this step, and that their future influence over the manners and habits of the 
country is greatly increased. 

Every schoolbvy knows the agricultural glory of old Rome, and thinks of 
Varro, Cincinnatus, Cato, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero, in connection with the 
cultivation of their mother earth. The history of agricultural improvement is 
almost the history of the world, and comes not winkia my province ; but it is 
gratifying that we can trace its most rapid developments in the land which 
cantains the tombs of our ancestors, and was the birthplace of our language, 
laws, and religion. It was only at the close of the fifteenth century that agri- 
culture began to be regarded and pursued asa science. Fitzherbert, a Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, wrote the earliest piece upon farming,t about 
one hundred years before the establishment of Plymouth Colony or New Am- 
sterdain. It was published in 1534. The work imparted much interest to the 
pursuit of busbandry. Tusser's Five Handred Points of Husbandry appeared 
thirty years after; then came Barnaby Goage’s ‘‘ Whole Art and Trade of 
Husvanaiy.” Sir Hugh Plat turned his mind to the proper food of the soil, 
and wrote ‘‘The Jewel Houses.” His remarks upon manures are sensible, 
and still inrepute. Samuel Hartlip wrote an admirable treatise, for which he 
was rewarded by that true-hearted patriot and far discerning statesman, Oliver 
Cromwell, who bestowed upon him a pension. Hartlip has the merit of having 
been the first who recommended a public director of husbandry to be established 
by law. Evelyn and Tull are names dear to the well-read and scientific cul- 
tivator of the soil; and I join with one who has gone before me in this duty, | 
in declaring that Jethro Tull is more deserving of a monument than the Duke of | 
Marlvoro’.t 

The time would fail me to run over all the names that have helped to make 
England, if not a garden, yet a prodigy of agricultural wealth, and that little 
island the wonder of the world. 

Anderson and Hunter, Marshall and Home, Young and Dicksun, Sinclair and 
Davy, Loudon and Knight, Bedford and Spencer, Coke and Snaw, are the true 
frieuds of man, and their fame is yet to grow brighter and run in larger 
circles. 

The glorious era from which all the triumphs of husbandry now date, is 1793, 
when, under the auspices of Sinclair and Pitt, the British Legislature incorpo- 
rated the Boara of Agriculture ; then surveys were made of every county, the 
resources of the empire developed and proclaimed. [tis from this period that 
we may regard agriculture as a science. ‘The essays published on turning grass 
land into arable, and the culture of the potato, exhibited the ablest talent of 
Great Britain, and have furnished, I believe, some of the most valuable volumes 
ever written. The patronage of the government gave interest to the subject, 
and the proudest peers of England placed their sons with practical farmers for 
the acquirement of the details of husbandry. 

A member of the late cabinet devoted three years to all the labors of a farm. 
Now, too, chemistry was brought forward to the aid of agriculture, and has 
been one of its firmest pillars. In short, we may regard this organization of 
the agricultural society as the origin of the systematic rvtation of crops, the 
improvement io breeds of cattle, use of plaster, the soiling of cattle, culture of 
root crops, and artificial grasses. Comparisons led to the establishment of facts, 
and agriculture may uow be regarded as an art resting upon facts. 


In almost every portion of Great Britain these societies sprang up, and the 
farmers had the courage and wisdom to profit by the :mprovements which skill 
and science had introduced, and the result is, that five millions of all ages pro- 
duce annually from her soil seven hundred millions worth of agricultural pro- 
duce. In 1760the growth of all grain in England and Wales was one hundred 
and twenty millions of bushels, in Scotland thirty millions, making a total of 
one hundred and fifty millions. In 1840 the produce was four hundred and ter 
millions of bushels. Think of seven hundred millions worth of produce from 
that little island, and remember, that competent judges tell us this may still be 
doubled! Agriculture has clothed the most barren heaths with luxuriant crops, 
converted pools and marshes into fruitful meadows, and clothed the bleakest 
mouatains with groves of forest trees. 

Apriculture has been termed by Sully the breast from whence the state re- 
ceives support and nourishment. It is the primary source of wealth and inde- 
pendence ; and when the soil of a country is in such a state naturally or artifi- 
cially, as, under judicious management, to furnish maintenance for more persons 
than are required for its culture, thence proceeds the profits of the farmer, the 
rents of the landlord, the subsistence of the manufacturer and merchant, and 
the greater proportion of the income of the state. Tat surplus marketable pro- 
duce is justly considered to be the principal source of all political power and 
personal enjoyment ; when that surplus does not exist there can be no flourish- 
ing towns, no naval force, none of the superior arts or finer manufactures, no 
learning, none of the conveniences and luxuries of foreign lands, and none of that 
cultivated and polished s»ciety at home, which not only elevates and dignifies 
the individual, but extends its beneficial influence throughout society. What 
exertions, then, ought to be made, and encouragement to be given, to preserve 





« Since this address was delivered, Mr. Coleman has taken charge of the New Ge- 
nessee Farmer, and will, | doubt not, renderthat excellent paper more valuable and use- 
r. 
mt The Book of Husbandry, very Profitable and Necessary for all Persons.” He also 
wrote several other pieces. The Judge applied himself as vigorously to husbandry in 
the cenntry as to the study of the law inthe town. We have a similar instance at the 
resent time in the Hon. Daniel Webster, whose thorough acquaintance With practical 
arming is exemplified in the very ablest agricultural address | have ever reid. It was 
delivered in Boston soon after his return from Europe. It is the fullest and most con- 
densed article on husbandry that we have access to, and should be reprinted by the 
American Institute for general distribution ; 

t How much is it to be jamented that there is no library in our country where pn a 
tolerable collection of the old agricultural authors can be found for purposes of refer- 
ence. It is matterof doubt whether a rich man could do the American Institute as owes 
real good in any other way as by poms: SP the means of collecting in Pamene 
twenty-five or thirty old authors upon h ry and gardening One huodred 


would procure all the above named authors, and several others who were cotemporary 


with them. 
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_be, and the daughters are to be lilies, they are neither to toil or spin. 









= ture does more than ry su we : have no 
manufactures, no commerce. These all stand together like pillars in a cluster 
the largest in the centre, and that largest is Agriculture. " he , 

Let us look at our own State—the Empire State. ‘Her territorial extent is 
ten thousand square miles | than and Wales In 1783 she had 
os the population of the States of usetts, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
Soe and Virginia ; now her inhabitants are two millions five hundred thousand. 
Yur Vommonwealth exhibits physical capabilities of wealth and greatness exist- 
ing to an unknown extent, and is fertile in most of the productions which mi- 
nister to the necessities of man. I envy not the individual whose heart does not 
rag” _~ he gazes on the bold and magnificent profusion with which the liv- 
ing has scattered the proofs of his eternal Godhead, and with what a vast 
an awful scale of grandeur he has piled up the mountain and spread out the 
vie. planted the forest and poured forth the flood 

e western portion of our State was, fort . rness— 
now po‘nt out to itis a garden. In that time Sererens aie at acres "of 
forest land have been subdued and brought into improvement. One million five 
ree dagen 9-5 ae are —n in the various departments of civi- 
ized life; and they are to-day int i ; 
ied pegh Brot A ree y © peaceful possession of more than six hun- 
o State in the Union presents to the farmer the means o indepen 
dence, and abundance more amply than our own; and we sew Yon if 
we do not avail ourselves of a!l the lights of science, and the aids of othe 
lands, in prosecuting our onward march. 5 
Many of my hearers have heard that the revival of agriculture commenced in 
Flanders, about seven hundred years ago. There the soil was little better 
than a white barren sand, now its increase is said to be twice as great as it is 
in England. The grand maxim on which the Flemish farmer acts is, “ with- 
out manure no corn, without cattle no manure, and without root crops no cat- 
tle can be raised.” Their success may be resolved into the following causes : 
small farms, careful marure, rotation of crops, clover and roots, cutting their 
forage, and close, undivided personal attention. The farmer does not lumber 
fish, speculate, nor hold office. , 

I have had much opportunity to notice the conduct of our western farmers ; 
and I am entirely impressed with the belief that most of them would be bet- 
ter off if they were to be deprived of half their lands. Labor and anxiety are 
all they can obtain from the extensive cultivation they now attempt. But 
there is a perfect mania for adding acre to acre. 

The true idea of a farm, is its closest possible resemblance to a well-con- 
ducted garden. The Flemish farmer never dreams of exhausting his soil in 
one place, then moving off to wear it out in another, and then in his old age 
to commence a new cleariug of the forest. If I can make ten acres yield me 
as much as one hundred, by affording it all my means of improvemert, and 
which was required by the one hundred, the consequence is, that I have profited 
in my body and mind in an astonishing degree. I have saved ten times the 
ploughing and harrowing, ten times the sowing and hoeing, mowing and reap- 
ing, besides ten times the rent. 

I fully expect to see the second crop far more common than it is. With our 
powerful sun, we need only efficient manuring, limited extent of soil under 
cultivation, and an increase of care to effect this. We have all encouragement 
to persevere, when we reflect upon what has resulted from the formation of 
Agricultural Associations. We can tell of crops augmented in our own state 


as follows: 

Wheat, from 18 bushels per acre, to 30 
Corn, és 40 “ “ rT “ 70 
Barley, 66 25 ‘ss “ rT “ 40 
Peas, + 25 & 6s ‘ ss 45 
Oats, 66 40 “ “ “ ‘“ 74-79 
Potatatoes, “ 200 “ “6 “ 475 
Carrots, oe 500 “ “6 “ 1900 
Sugar Beet, “6 750 “ ato “ 1500 
Mangel Wurzel, “6 600 “ “6 “ 1200 
Ruta Baga, “6 500 “ “ rT) “ 1200 
Hay, - 1; tons i SN. 3 tons. 


In New York we have authenticated reports of 53 bushels of wheat, 58 bar- 
ley, 50 peas, 135 corn, 750 potatoes, and 5 tons of hay to the acre. 

It would ill become me to adventure instruction to men who have long been 
conversant with the cultivation of the soil, from their habits of labor, or the 
deep personal interest which they have in the land which they possess. But it 
is proper that I should endeavor to call up a more general attention to the pur- 
suits of the farmer. Here, ir, our cities and large towns, there are errors in 
the public mind, strong prejudices, unconcealed contempt, and above all, the 
most unfortunate ignorance. 

I am not in danger of contradiction when I declare, that our community has 
regarded money as the chief good, and its accumulation has been practically 
regarded as the chief end of man. All the occupation and the energy of life 
have gone out in this direction. To till the ground has been thought disrepu- 
table, [ imagine, very principally, because its profits have been thought to be 
slow in their return; there have been no wonderful fortunes made in a few 
months —no food for that preternatural restlessness which cupidity has revelled 
in. What a frightful conspiracy there has been going on for years past in our ci- 
ties and towns against the unchangeable law and ordinance of heaven, “ in the 
sweat of thy brow, shalt thou eat bread till thou be turned again into the 
ground.” Gen. iii 19. All classes in our midst have been affected. Law- 
yers, doctors, merchants and ministers have turned their minds to the best 


| way of getting rich without labor; and such was the ingenuity of this. city, 


that in one year we made property grow ninety-two millions ! 


But in accounting for this popular distaste, let me be more particular. I be- 
lieve that parents have had much todo in the creation of this feeling. Themen 
and women who enjoy the honor to have been the architects of their own for- 
tunes, seem in many cases determined to place their children at the very far- 
thest distance from the line of occupation, and the principles and methods of 
life, which have rendered them happy, prosperous and respectable. No mat- 
ter how many children they have, the sons are to do with as little labor as may 
How 
many a parent would feel absolutely insulted if you supposed that he intended 
to put his boy to actual labor of any sort! When parents and child:en come 
to the conclusion that the lad must obtain his living by some exertion of his 
own, they put their minds to the rack, to discover a way in which it can be 
done without labor. ‘The father, perhaps, has made every cent he possesses 
by toil, yet, under the influence of the day in which we live, he cannot endure 
the idea that his son should be seen in a laboring dress, engaged in a mechani- 
cal or agricultural employment. When will men see the folly of the opinion, 
that the youth who labors on a farm or works in a shop, can be fit for nothing 
else! A young man upon a farm may qualify himself not only to pursue his 
calling, but to take a part in al/ the public concerns of life. 

It is idle to talk of the want of time ur the means for mental cultivation upon 
an American farm. Judge Buel was correct when he declared that a man might 
devote three hours out of twenty-four to study, without infringing upon his 
business, fatiguing his mind, or impairing his health, allowing eight hours for 
sleep, ten for labor, and three for contingencies ; and I ask what ordinary oc- 
cupation affords a larger portion of time to the acquisition of general knowledge ? 
Let no man ona farm complain of want of opportunity. How many such suf- 
fer money to be squandered, which would purchase a capital library, and frit- 
ter away time in taverns, idle talk, and Jounging on winter evenings, and use- 
less sleep in long nights, which, if employed in reading and study, would make 
them able agriculturalists, and fit them for the halls of legislation and the coun- 
cil tables of the nation. 

I believe, too, that parents err in placing such an estimate upon the talents 
of their sons, as leads them to select professions as the only sphere im which 
they can have a proper scope for exhibition. The principals of our academies 
and the presidents of our colleges will testify, that at the opening of every 
term, and at the annual commencements, they receive from fond parents nothing 
but intellect and genius of “the first order” and “greatest promise.” Alas, 
that all this pre-eminence so soon finds its level. 

I have ever regarded the best carpenter in a village as a more distinguished 
man than an ordinary, every day, common place lawyer; the best blacksmith, 
the ingenious, contriving mechanic, as a more valuable and respectable charac- 
ter than a half educated, conceited, lounging professional man, who has forgot- 
ten almost all he learned in the schools, and has never made advances in gene- 
ral knowledge since he commenced the profession which his apathy and dul- 
ness have so served to disgrace. The president of one of our colleges re- 
marks, ‘I have long thought that our graduates mistake their path to honor 
and usefulness in making choice of a learned profession. Agriculture not 4 
science! Why, there is hardly a science that is not subservient to the promo- 
tion of agriculture; zoology, botany, geology, chemistry in a most essential 
degree, mechanical sciences, are all connected with it. But the great practical 
problem which this country has to solve, is, to give the speediest return to the 
cultivator, and of yielding the largest amount of produce at the smallest pro- 
portionate expense; and though the science of theory and expensive experi- 
ments may not be adapted to the mass of our agriculturalists, yet, happily, we 
have a noble class of men of education, property, and public spirit, capable of 
weighing the scientific speculatiuns of the wise, and with means, and the incli- 
nation to apply those means, to a practical investigation of the result of theo- 


ries. 
[To be continued.) 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Aexanpata, D.C. Mount Vernon Course, J. C. Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Ma 


BALTIMORE, .- KE 

Bewriep, Va. - - - Jockey 

CampEen & PaILa. — Club 
“ee 


pring Meeting, 4th Tue 24th May. 
a side, Moustache vs. Mr. Long's Priam colt. 


’ he 3d Wednesday, I8th May. 
Conoune, U. C. - - Newcastle Club, about th ‘ y y 

|. « Western Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesda 19th April. 
CoLvuses, ES. . « Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Wednesda , 4th May. " 


Parerts, “ . . » Post Stake and other races on the 12th and 13th May. 
- Capito! Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday. 3d May. 

Ky. Sycamore Course, J. C. Spiing Meeting, last Thursday, 28th April. 
- Uaklar.d Course, Colts’ Stake, six subs., Ist Tuesday, Ist Nov. 

Jockey oe Fall eee Ist aren 3d Nov i 

Md. Trotting rse, near Baltimore, ng M., 2d Thursday, 12th May. 

memset Fit | 78 Jockey Club Sprit g Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d we & : . 

Lexineton, Ky. - Association Course, J. C. Spr.ng Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th May. 

LovisviLLE, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 31st May. 

Montreal, L. C. - Garrison Steeple t hase, 2d Thursday, 14th April. 

NewcastLe, U. C. Turf Club Spring Meeting, 34 Wednesday, 18th May. 

New York, - - - - Union Course, L. 1., J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 10th May. 

— “ - - Match, $20,000 a side, Boston vs. Fashion, 2d Tnesday, 10th May 
“ “6 +--+ + Beacon Course, N.J ,the week following the Union Course. 

“ “ oa 06) Tete Trotting Meeting, lst Tuesday, 3dMay. (See advt.) 
Sr. Louis, Mo. - - St. Louis Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d ender, 16th May. 
Toronto, U.C. - - City and Home District Course, 5th Tnesday, 31st May. 

“ “ + Toronte Turf Club, Spring Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 8th Jnne. 
Wasnineton City, National Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, lst Tuesday, 3d May. 


Stallions for 1849. 


Notices like me eres J (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the sea 
son Five Dollars. ‘0 those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount 
of Twenty Dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 


ALTORF, by Imp. Fylde, dam by Virginian, at the farm ef Miles Kelly, in the neighbor 
hood of Bowling Green, Ky., at $40 and $60. 


AUTOCRAT, Imp., by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Graysville, Todd 
Co., Ky., at $60 and $75—John D. Tyler & Co 


BELSHAZZAR, Imp , by Blackiock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


BIRMINGHAM, by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s-wing’s dam), at the Capitol 
Course, Frankfort, Ky..at $50, and $1 to the groom—C. W. Kennedy. 


CYMON, by Marion—Fair Forester by imp. Chance, at the stable of Dr. Geo. Goodwyn, 
Belfield, Greensville co., Va., 40 m.s. of Petersburg —$30 cash, or $35 Ist July-$1 to gr. 


DONCASTER, IJmp., by Longwaist, dam by Muley, at Wm.J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to groom. 


GANO, by Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards, will make the present season at the Lafay- 
ette Course, Augusta, Ga., at $30.—Walton & Lamkin. 


GLENCOE, Imp., by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, Forks of Cypress, near 
Florence, Ala., at $100, and $1 to the groom—T. Kirkman. 


GREY EAGLE, by Mee wr out of Ophelia by Wild Medlev, 1} mile from George- 
town, Ky.,on the Paris Turnpike, at $50 cash.—Thos. M. Scruggs, agent. 


GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand, at E. M. Blackburn’s stable, 
Woodford County, Ky., at $75 or $50 in the season. 


HORNBLOWER, by Monmonth Eclipse, out of Music by John Richards, at Joseph H. 
Van Mater’'s stable, Holmdel, Monmouth Co.,N. J. 


HUGH LUPUS, Imp., by Priam, out of Her Highness by Moses, at Messrs. Rouzan’s 
stud farm, near Carroiton, La., at $50 cash. 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand—Grey Goose by Pacolet, at ‘the Bertrand Course, 
Ala., at $60, and $1 to the groom.—David Myers & Co. 


LANGFORD, Imp., by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 1+ 
miles east of Franklin, Warren co.,O.,at $20, $30, and $40, $1 togr.—W. V. Barkalow. 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Northampton, N. C., limited to 75 
mares, at $75 each. 


MERCER, Imp., by Fmilius, out of Young Mouse (Rat-trap’s dam) by Godolphin, at 
Penn’s Neck, 1} miles from Princeton, N. J., at $10, $15 and $20. 


MONARCH, Imp., by Priam, out of Delphine (The Queen’s dam) by Whisker, at The 
Woodlands, near Columbia, S.C., at $60 cash, and $1 to the groom. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at Geo. E. 
Blackburn’s s table, 2} miles from Frankfort, Ky., on the Georgetown Turnpike, at $100. 


MORVEN, Imp , by Rowton, out of Nanine (the dam of Glaucus) by Selim, at Penn’s 
Neck, 1} miles from Princeton, N. J., at $10, $15 and $20. 


ONUS, Imp., by Camel, out of The Etching by Rubens, at Col. Charles Oakley’s stables 
Tremont, Tazewell Co., Illinois, at $40 and $66—$1 to the groom 


PRIAM, Imp., by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whisker, at L. P. Cheatham’s stables, Ro- 
bertson’s Bend. 7 m. w. from Nashv lle, Tenn., and $150, & $1, payable in the season 


RED TOM, by Bertrand, out of Duchess of Marlboro’ (Luda’s dam) by Sir Archy, at the 
Oakland Course, Hinds Co., Miss., at $20 and $30. 


RIDDLESWORTH., Imp., by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at James L. Brad- 
ley'’s stable, near Lexington, Ky. 


RUBY, Jmp., by Emilius, out of Imp. Eliza by Rubens, at Col. Isaac Lane’s stable, near 
Tuscumbia, Ala., at $25 the season. 


ROSIN-THE-BOW, by Bertrand, out of Lady Gray by Robin Gray, he by Imp. Royalist— 
at the farm of Jesse McIlvaine, Potosi, Mo., at $25, $40, and $1 to the groom. 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Col. Edmun- 


Townes, Lynesville, Granville Co. N. C 


SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Saily Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick 
Stable, Morristown, N. J., near the Morris and Essex Rai! Road, at $15. 


SKYLARK. Imp., by Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Musician, near Berryville, Clarke 
County, Va., at $50 and $75.—Josiah Wm. Wade. 


SOVEREIGN, Imp., by Emilius, out of Fleur-de-Lis by Bourbon, at the Hampton Course, 
Augusta, Ga., under the direction of S. W. Shelton, at $30, and $1 to groom. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the stable of Richard C. Pur- 
year, Christianville, Mecklenburg co., Va., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. 


TORNADO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at Freehold, Monmouth Co., 
N. J., at $25, and $1 to groom. 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Wm. L. White, 
Spring Grove, Hanover co., Va.,18 miles north of Richmond, at $40—$1 to groom. 


VERTNER, by Medoc, out of Lady Adams by Whipster, atthe Post of Arkansas, at $20, 
limited to a very few mares. 
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Hinps Co., Miss. 
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WAGNER, by Sir Charles ,dam by Marion, at the farm of Maj 
_Tenn , at $50. 


WHALE, Imp.,by Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius, at the Race Course, Bards- 
town, Ky., at $40, and $1 to the groom.—F. G. Murvhy & Co. 


WILD BILL (formerly Pilot), by Sir Archy, dam by 
tation, Dallas County, Ala. 


WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Home, Bourbon 
County, Ky., at $50.—J. J. & A. Cunningham. 


ZINGANEE, (Garrison’s,) by Sir Archy, out of Atalanta by Imp. Chance, at the Kendall 
Course, Baltimore, Md., at $40 and $1. 
TY 


COURT OF REQUESTS—MIDDLESEX. 

The Antiquary, or Things that Were—Precisely at half-past nine in the 
morning, an elderly gentleman entered the dirty doors of the Middlesex County 
Court ; he was dressed in faded black, probably a suit of his great grandfather's. 
The very centre of gravity seemed to rest upon his countenance, Sir Walter 
Scott's ‘Old Mortality ” afforded no likeness, neither did the “ Anciente Mari- 
nere”’ of Coleridge. In short, looking as he did like a walking index to the in- 
definite past, we may safely say that should Tom Campbell require a personifi- 
cation or embodyment of his ‘* Last Man,” looking at this venerable, yet very 
incomprehensible character, any one might exclaim with the prophet Nathan, 
** Thou art the man.” Allons. 

“Jeremiah Johnsone,” roared the crier, accompanied by his own incompa- 
rable snuffle. ‘ Here,” said the character alluded to. ‘Then, kim year,” res- 
ponded the snuffling crier. And the antiquary stepped forth, and confronted 
oe who, according to the rules of the court, plays first fiddle in these 

_ Registrar—Do you, Mr. Jeremiah Johnsone, owe Mr. Peter Brown, the ma- 
rine-store dealer, the sum of one-pun-ten ? 

“ Nothing of the sort,” replied Mr. Jeremiah Johnsone. 

Then pay two shillings, and go in there,” said the registrar, pointing to a 
commodious coal-hole, long since described in the columns of the Sunday Times 
In one minute the litigants were before the intelligent and scholarly cutter-up 
of the quack traveller Sir John Carr, of « Shivering Bob ” notoriety. 

Mr. Dubois— What is this for, sir ? 

Plaintiff—Cos I summoned him, sir. 

Mr. Dubois—But what's the amount ? 

Plaintiff—One-pun-ten, sir (£1 10s.) 

Mr. Dubois—Well, and what’s it for ? 

Plaintiff—Why—oh,—cos he owes me it, sir. 

Mr. Dubois Geaghing) —Bet how came it due, Mr. Peter Brown ? 

Peter Brown—Cos he aint paid it me yet, sir,—that's it. [ Roars of laughter. ] 

Mr. Dubois—But why not? What's the matter in dispute ? 

Peter Brown—Why, sir, cos I carn’t git it, sir. {Immense laughter, much 
*Pyssenely to the discomfort of the marine-store dealer ] 

t. Dubois—Well, Mr. Jeremiah Johnsone, and what do you say to all 


.Geoige Wylie, Gallatin, 








Gallatin, at John J. Hunter’s plan- 








(Laughter. ] 


this, eh? 
Jeremiah (very solemn! ir, it’ ini ’ 
y)—Why, sir, it’s mv fixed opinion that the world’s 
coming to an end. (Laughter.} Why, sir, when you and I went to school 


together ——-. 


r. Dubois—I really do not remember that honor. 
_ Jeremiah—Never mind, sir ; no dou 
in your lifetime. Talk of the “ 


{ Laughter. ] 
bt you have missed a great many things 
Pleasures of Memory,” sir, why Sam Rogers 


ing y 
eada:! Course, Jockey Club Spring 3d Tuesday, 17th May. 
Club Spring Meeting, Tuesday, 1th apd” ns 


of the fines. 


was a fool. [Laughter] I, sir (continued Jeremiah), | say nothing of mere 
brick and mortar matters, bot speak of real flesh and blood. To begin now at 
the bottom. Where’s our race of shoe-blacks gone to! All, I suppose, in the 
tail of the ministry. [Laughter.] Where, sir, is the good-looking old tribe of 
barrow- women, with stiff legs and blue stockings, bidding defiance to wear and 
tear in anv shape? Where, sir, is the clean, but barefooted, rosy-faced tribe of 
match girls !—— 
A voice—All made ladies of the bedchamber. [Laughter.] 
Jeremiah—The more sorrow. Where, sir, is the beautiful boys, the strike-a- 
light boys of flint and steel memory. Gone, sir, gone— 
“ And at their heads a grass green turf, 
And at their heels a stone.” 
Why, sir, I remember 
r. Dubois—Perhaps, sir, you will have the goodness to remember ‘empus 





fugit. 
Jeremiah—So it does, sir. Time flies, as every holder of a bill at sight well 
knows But now mark me, sir, (said Jeremiah), it’s only by units that a whole 


is made up. [Lavghter.] Now, sir, it appears that the whole race of pug dogs, 
turnspits, and ring-tailed monkeys, have all migrated to the westward,—can’t 
see one, east, north, or south. There's no flying piemen, no—— 

Mr. Dubois—] really must beg you to confine yourself to the question, Mr. 
Jeremiah Johnsone. 
Jeremiah—Sir, I can rea.ember such things as mangles. Now, sir, the rail- 
roads do all the mangling. I can remember seeing a jolly good cock fight, or a 
nasty d——d sullen badger drawn, by animals as generous and brave as their 
masters—but the cold, pale death looking face of the secretary for the preven- 
tion, &ec., settled that matter. [Laughter.] So be it. Instead of drawing 
badgers, he (under the rose) draws old women and crazy men; people who, as 
Dean Swift would say, “sacrifice to God the devil's leavings.” Laughter. ] 
Mr. Dubois— Now do, sir, tell us—why do you dispute this debt of one pound 
and ten shillings ? 
Jeremiah (coolly) —Dog cars are gone, sir, street musicians are fast waning 
away, and as the immortal Jack Reeve repeated— 

“ Nothing is stirring but stagnation.” 
Mr. Dubois—Will you answer my question ? 
‘Yes, will you,” said the jury of three, ‘before we decides !” (Laughter. ] 
Jeremiah (thoughtfully)—Ah, that jest reminds me that glee-singing is done 
away with; there’s no glee singing now. , 
A Juryman—And vuts the resin, hey ! 
Jeremiah—Cos times is so hard, that three can’t agree together ; no, not 
even if set to music. (Laughter.) As the new song runneth, yet-— 
‘*No matter how, or where, 
Poor fuiks are drove together, 
Despite all wind and weather, 
They agree, 
No more with suppliant kneeling, 
Base hearts and souls revealing, 
They will teach the rich man feeling 
For low degree.” 

To this complexion we shall come at last, said Mr. Jeremiah, solemnly and 
amid much laughter.— Why I can remember. 
Mr. Dubois—Now, sir, will you pay this money, or will you not 2 
Jeremiah—Everything’s gone, sir—the drama’s gone—the Royal Exchange 
is gone—part of the Tower’s gone—the glories of Bartlemy fair is gone—Old 
London Bridge is gone—you're going yourself, sir—and now I’m going. (Roars 
of laughter.) 
Jeremiah was reminded of the summons. 
a: True,” said he, ‘‘ and my money's gone, and if you favor me with another 
invitatory message, you will find immediately under the painted letters on the 
door where the great family uame of Jerem'ah Johusone has figured respecta- 
bly,—you will find, sir, written in characters legible and palpable as those traced 
upon the walls of Belshazzar—‘ Gone.’ ” ' 


COURT OF REQUESTS.—MIDDLESEX. 

The Marquis of Cornwallis and the Stuffed Parrot.--The lady plaintiff in 
this case was, and probably is, of an indefinite age, and was once the happy 
owner of a thriving parrot, called Xantippe, in compliment, probably, to that 
termagant old shrew, the wife of Socrates. The lady resided together with her 
parrot in Cumming-street, Pentonville; and thus stated her case, “ fraught 
with woe,” to the attentive commissioner and the expectant jury. (Some of 
our fair sisters think there is an artless simplicity in a /isp,—let ue try it by the 
stern reality of a newspaper column.) 

‘: Thir,”’ said the lady of Cumming-street, “ thir, ive thued thif man (defend- 
ant) for more than ever he can repay me. (Laughter.) Thir, I had a thweet 
parrot give to me by Major Thudkins, of the Thagoon Guards,—oh ! thuck a 
twheet creter! (Here the lady looked very languishingly at Mr. Dubois, who 
sat 





“ Like patience on a monument smiling at grief.”’) 
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thentlemen,” said the Lady of Lyons—(The re 
tton Bulwer)—the lady of Cumming-street, « When aah f® 
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don of Sir Ly 
psid ?” 

« Jest when you gets it,” said the defendant, taking a 
tion, and here the matter ended. 





fort of solar obsery, 





Hydrophobia.—-When a dog has bitten a man, the last thing that 
cone is to destroy it. The dog should be chained up, and carefully looked «4 
daily. Many cases exemplify the importance of this obvious measure 
summer before last a gentleman sent to me in great anxiety about bin, » 
He is naturally nervous, and having been bitten a few days before by q doe |. 4 
was persuaded that he experienced difficulty in swallowing, and was abo. | 
have hydrophobia ; and nothing, I think, saved him frem a serious, 
tal, nervous illness, but receiving reports that the dog continued 
health. A lad was brought to me with his hand much swelled and ic4,,,.. 
from the bite of a dog, and his father was very anxious to have the part tn . 
ed; but the state of the hand rendered such an operation extremely hazardoy,. 
and as the dog was alive, I persuaded him to wait and have nothing done y) 
we should learn that the dog had become rabid. The hand was therefyre poy 
ticed, and got well, and the dog proved not to be rabid. It is probable tl... 
the dog does not become rabid in a month, the patient is perfectly secure. \,, 
two months would be a more satisfactory interval. If nothing further js \,, 
of the dog that has bitten a person, or he has been instantly after killed, , 
prudent and proper course to be taken is to treat the wound as if you had knoy, 
the dog to be rabid. Mr. Mayo in the Medical Gazette, 


A Fracas.—A singular scene occurred on Wednesday in Upper Glouceste, 
street, Dorset-square. A dashing cabriolet was standing before one of 1), 
houses, attended by a groom. A gentleman emerged from the house, and yw 
in the act of entering the vehicle, when a man, who had apparently been Joite,. 


ts to 


ID perfee, 


yr 


cabriolet, and attempted to érive off. The man immediately jumped into iy 
vehicle, and the horse started off. The animal had proceeded but a short dy, 
tance when it was reigned in with such force, that it commenced rearing. T\, 
groom rushed to the horse's head, whilst an extraordinary scene was enacts 
within. The gentleman was engaged in striving to eject the intruder from thy 
vehicle, which he accomplished, although at the imminent risk of the man, why 
was thrown out headlong. He however escaped with some slight bruises, ay; 
before he coald recovered his legs the cabriolet had whirled off ata rapid pace 
The man is a sheriff's officer, and the gentleman on whom he attempted 
serve a‘ process ”’ is a Captain B , well known in fashionable circles. 
Court Journal 


ing season a racing stallion, to stand at or near Newcastle. 
pedigree, and his other recommendations fully entitle him to their preference 

Their great object is to have their mares, especially their brood ones, at home. | 
avoiding thereby long journies and very high charges for kcep (the benefit «J 


perhaps, the weather being wet, and the ground swampy, the foal lies dows, 


then, to crown the whole, slip her incipient foetus from weakness and disease 
lobby of the House, ‘‘I feel I shall die at last of my own wit. Tell me, 0] 
Hogg, why you resemble a cow lying-in with twins?” 
generally look, but was silent. “I'll tell myself, since you cannot,” roare 
Ben, “because you have two calves—ha! ha! ha! ha!” The Jew entered 
the House in positive hysterics. 


A Female Village,—The village of Madana (says the Augsburgh Gazette 


offers at the present moment a curious ethnographical singularity, having been 
inhabited by women only for the last thirty years. At one period this feminin 
population amounted to 2,000. The ladies did not live as warriors, like th 
Amazons of old, but they avoided all contact with men, and drove away from 
their territories all who approached with matrimonial intentions. This auti-so- 
cial settlement is now supposed to be on the decline ; at least no more recruits 
are made from the disappointed or the love-crossed, and the members of the 
population are rapidly decreasing. ‘These women are nearly all Mahometans 


The Prince of Capua had an interview with the King of Prussia. 
reception” is described by Pen Smyth “‘as most cordial’’—so “ cordial,” tha 
the King hinted to his ‘‘ Royal Highness” that he cou/d not return the visit! 


Lady Pirie was so overcome at “the gracious and affectionate manner” in 


hysteria. 
Duncombe calls Macready “the Thames Tunnel tragedian,”’ from his being 





“‘ Well, thir, the poor parrot uthed to thay all thort of things ; it would begin 
in the morning with ‘ Thetthy wipe’ (Cherry ripe); then, thweet cretur, as | 
thoked her down (roars of laughter), Lauk thir, it uthed to thay, and look me 
in the fathe all the while, thweet bird, ‘ Last thothe of thummer,’ (Last Rose 
of Summer), ‘Meet me by moonlight,’ an if I only thatched (scratched) her 
oll, the thweet bird would thay, ‘ Home, thweet Home.’ h! thir, if Major 
hudkins (Major Judkins) could but—” 

Mr. Dubois—Really, madam, I am sorry to interrupt you in such tender re- 
collections. Lesbia's sparrow is nothing to it—Catullus— 

A Juryman—No, sir, you means Cote, of Holborn-bill ; he makes the 
cages. 

Mr, Dubois thanked the learned juryman, and was about to offer an observa- 
tion, when another juryman said, very audibly, ‘‘Tom Moore, of Fleet-street, 
he was the parrot. Why that chap coul i say ” 

“* He was nothing to the perrot of Vert vert,” responded the third juryman. 
The plaintiff lady here again made herself heard—My parrot, thir, ath I 
thaid before, thed every thing. Nobody could cry anything in the threeth, ba- 
ker, butther, but at lath, thir, at lath,— 

Mr. Dubois (impatiently) —Well, madam, at last ? 

“ Yeth, thir,” said the lady, mournfully ; ‘‘at the lath it took to crying, 
‘ Haff thones and Flanderth brick.’ Thiff, thir, wath tho vulgar, I couldn't bear 
it, and by advithe I got thumbody to wring ith poor dear neck, and then thir, I 
—I—(applying a white cambric to her oo Bah pe the pot-boy in the servithe 
of the Marquis Cornwallith, to get it thuffed.” (Roars of laughter.) 

A Juryman—The Marquis Cornwallis did you say ? 

Plaintiff—Yeth, thir; kept by Mr. George Cooke. (Laughter.) 

Another Juryman—She’s evidently a ravin; how can Mister George Cooke 
keep the Marquis o’ Cornwallis, eh!—It was explained that the Marquis of 
Cornwallis was a tavern hard by Cumming-street.—“‘ I’m satisfied,” said the 
juryman, “ now,—I nose the house.”’ (Laughter.) 

r. Dubois— Well, madam, was the bird stuffed at last ? 

Plaintiff—That, thir, I can’t tell. I gave it to thif man, and I have never 
thene the poor bird thinthe. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Dubois (addressing the defendant)—And what do you say to this, sir, 
eh? 

Defendant—Say, sir! why nuffin more nor this ’ere. A chap comes to me 
and ses, ses he, ‘‘ You stuffs birds, dont yer?” ‘* Yes,” says I; ‘is it a goose 
or a duck you means.” (Laughter.) ‘‘ Nayther,” ses he; “it’s a parrot, as 
belonged to a queer old ’oman in Cumming-street, Pent’nwill,’”’ ses he.-—(Oh, 
you low vulgar thetch, said the plaintiff, sotto voce.)—‘* Werry well,” ses I, I 
can stuff it, fork it up.”” So he gies it me, and dayrectly I ’andled it I ses, 
werry solid, ses I, ‘‘ This ere parrot didn’t die no natteral death ; howsomdever, 
I’ll stuff it, aad no gammon ; but who broke its precious neck ?” ses I—jest so. 
(Laughter.) ‘Oh, the old ’oman,”’ ses he.—(‘ Unthophithicated brute,” said 
the plaintiff, in a tremulous voice.) 

Defendant—Well, sir, to cut it short, I takes this ere parrot home, to stuff it 
—lays it on a cheer, and-bein rayther tired, goes to sleep, and—— 

Mr. Dubois—What then, sir ? ’ 
Defendant—Blow’d if my dog Bobby hadn’t ett it right up clean, xcept some 
of the feathers and tail. (Roarsof laughter.) So the old ’°oman—— 

“Oh, the wretch,” said the plaintiff; “ pleeff look at thif, thir,—thent to me 
by potht, and not prepaid, thir.” 

The learned commissioner read as distinctly as laughter would permit him, 
the following quatrain :— 





TO MISSUS 
Lesbia had a sparrow dear 
[So Catullus sung of old), 
You, old creature, cross and queer, 
Merely raven’s notes unfold. 


Dear old lady, good old lady, 
Cease, good lady, thus to teaze ; 

Read on some fine, happy May day 
The “ Birds of Aristophanes.” 





spend a few months most agreeably in the country. 


may be found to point out to sportsmen the most favorite places for sport. 


J 


description—a greater variety than has been seen before inthis country. (Feb 26—6"-, 


considered the greatest bore on the stage. 

Lady Pembroke, No. 3, talks of returning to the stage, and is to make her 
appearance at the Haymarket, in the part of Cora. The lady selects that part 
because, under the auspices of Lord Pembroke, she can appear with a sun at 
her breast. 

Abscence of Mind.—A girl once blew her lover cut of doors, and then k’ssed 
the candle. Boston Post. 
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ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 5 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot). 

N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. [April 9.] 


LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES. — 
I 
. next, withthe great Sweepstakes of $500 each, which closed with 25 subs, 
The purses will be as large as any in America. 


[April 9.] 
. ey most capital racer and getter of race horses wil! stand this seasen at my stable 

2} miies east of Berryville, Clarke County, Va., at $50 the season, and $75 insu 
rance ; part bred mares $30 and $50 ; coarse mares $20 and $30, and $1 to the groom, \ 
be sent with the mare. Fine grass country pasturage at 50 cts. per week. 
See the following, extracted from sporting journals, and other sources :— 
“* Skylark is in splendid health, order, and condition, and will no doubt please your 
country better than any horse they ever had, saw, or can see ; he isa rich bay, beautiful 
gay, very superior action and power, and strong enough for a dray ; for size, bone, and 
appearance, many of our best judges consider his colts among the finest they have ever 
seen. He has had three colts to start in America, all are winners, and some several 
times. In Ireland last year his colts won 9 out of 16 King's Plates, more than half rut 
for, andagainst the get of Sir Hercules, Priam, Velocipede, Emilius, Economist (sire of 
Harkaway), and all the other stallions, nearly, of Ireland and England. He has had ony 
three or four colts carried over to England—all were winners, and some many times, 0 
the English Turf.—Many of his colts have won at four miles and four mile heats. Sky: 
lark won forty two races : 24 King’s Plates—more than ony other horse ever won ; lie won 
near 30 races of three and four miles, many of them heats, and sometimes two races 
same day. In the handicap races he generally carried heavier weights than any otler, 
and often gave two or three years, and great odds in weights. Inthe same day, he cer 
ried 168lbs., giving 14lbs., three miles, and 37lbs., and won both races. He frequeniy 
carried, for the King’s Plates, four miles, from 150 to 170lbs. He beet Economist, sire % 
Harkaway, also Lady Elizabeth four miles twice, carrying 168lbs., and she ran four miles 
in 7:45, with 135ibs.on her. Asa proof of the high estimation in which Skylark stooe 
with turfmen, he was handicapped to carry the most extraordinary and unheard-0! 
weight of 210ibs. for the Corinthians. The alterations in the King’s Plates have bee! 
attributed to his unparalleled performances, which have been considered unrivalled 0" 
any turf. AtS8yrs.oid he challenged the world to run four miles, under the very heav' 
est as ; no horse accepting the challenge, he was with¢rawn from the turf, unde 
mished.’ 
For particulars, see handbilis, which can be had by addressing 

JOSIAH WM. WARE, | 
(April 9-4t.] Berryville, Clarke County, V2- 
Sd 


NEPTUNE HOUSE, NEW ROCHELLE. 
HE above well-known and fashionable place of resort is now open for the receptio! 
of company. The subscriber is prepared to make arrangements with a few faml.les 








Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 
IMPORTED SKYLARK. 








as boarders for the summer months ; and should any be in want of superior accommods 
tions in the country, they are respectfully invited to call and examine for themselves— 
they can be furnished with private parlors and tables if desired. 


Its situation is not sur 
passed as to health, scenery, water view and pure air ; easy access to and from the ¢!'); 
by land or water. daily, renders it very convenient for the gentleman of business ” 
ieasure. Improvements are constantly makiag for the comforts and convience of fam 
tes, and its attaaction will be very great for those who are seeking a paneent oe to 
C.F: sb 


April 4, 1842—/apr. 9-4m, ] 


AGAWAM HOTEL, EAST WAREHAMN, Mass. re 
HIS old established house has recently been opened by the undersigned for the 2 
commodation of tiavellers, and gentlemen im pursuit of a quiet house for the™ 


| 





selves and their families during the summer season. Good rooms, good fare, and mode 


rate prices 
this ° 
fame mou 
pike pene &c., and contiguous to the celebrated Ca 


will always be in readiness. To sportsmen, in pursuit of hunting and fishi"s 
ffers unrivalled inducements, it being in the immediate vicinity of the ™ 
th woods, abounding in deer, and streams and ponds abounding in 10" 

Cod trout streams at Marshpee: 
andwich, Falmouth, Rochester, &c. This placeis 16miles from New Bedford, at WC 
lace travellers can arrive from New York in 18 hours, and thence by stage in 4 bour®. 
tis the only legitimate place for ‘‘ Head-quarters”’ in this region, and here good §¢°" 





East Wareham (Mass.), Aprill, 1842—(apr. 2-3m.) DAVID NYE 
FISHING TACKLE, { 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for inspection, improve’ 


Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 





Mr. Dabois—Well, madam, and did you read the “ Birds of Aristophanes !” 
Plaintiff—No, thir, | wanted my parrot. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Dubois—I must leave the case to the jury. 

The Jury—We decides altogether and unanimously for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Dubois—How much, gentlemen ! 


licitation of many breeders in this and the adjoining 
distance who may wish to avail themselves of the services of t 
know where to find him 


MPORTED SARPEDON. 
HE famous imported Stal SARPEDON will make 
stable, Lynesville, Granville Co., North Carolina 


another season (1842) a! my 
. This is done at the earnest oe 

State ef Virginia. Gentlemen s 

i rior horse, 

. ~“/ TOWNES. 











The Jury—For the whole amount claimed, £1 11s. 6d. 


Nov. 3, 1841.—[nov. 13.] 









berhans (0 


Wr 


ing near the spot, stepped up, upon which the party addressed sprang into i, — 


The breeders of blood stock in Northumberland have engaged for the ens. 
He ranks high yf 


which is not always observable in their condition); but the greatest cause o | 
complaint arises from the mares being turned out too soon after foaling, when) 


gets a deadly cold or affection of the lungs, and being soon after sent for home! 
probably dies on the road; the dam too may crawl home with difficulty, au! = 


“Ha! ha! ha!” exclaimed Jew D’Israeli, meeting his friend Hogg in the! 


Hogg looked as hogs 


which is about 14 German miles (60 English) from Rustschak, in Wallachia, | 


“The & 


which the papers say the King of Prussia took leave of her, on departing from J 
the Mansion-house, that she was obliged to have her stays loosened, and copious § 
draughts of bottled stout poured down her throat, to keep her from a fit o! 


IE Races over the Oakland Course will commence on Tuesday, the last day of May | 
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=—— DELPHIA RACES, | 
EN AND PHILA j or 
ing Mooring wl commanes 08 tle Tel Teeny eter Liviserten'e Moos 
HE Spring Mee c ch for a side, P. P., between r ton’s Mous- 
usual purses, @ ne Goliah’s dam, and James a s Priam colt, Mile heats. __ 
ne, DY Trustee, ovstakes for 3 yr. olds, the get of Mingo, Mile heats. Closed with 
Sgme Day— we 
,suds.:— annon, dam by John Stanley. 
tae, Hutchinson names » © Pe, a by Mambrino. 
= ion Horter names ch. c. Billet, dam wb coma 
Sorid Tom-1ames Ch. Cc. Revenge, ou pe. 
1 z tollowing free for vr olds, Mile heats, sub. $100 each, h.ft. To name and 
No. 1. Swee > 
, > 9th April. 
No.2. Sweepstakes 
ese as above. kes for 3 yr. olds, 


No. 3. Sweepsta 
of the above stakes, will please address 


ose as above. F an 
one tlemen wishing to subscribe to @2Y"" Fr" ayy NGS, Proprietor, Philadelphia. 


[Feb. 26.) 
oe ae sTuD OF THE LATE GEN. IRVINE, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. Dist 
red by Gen. Irvine in 1827, by Eclipse, out of Grand Duchess, bied 
: USIRIS, a ch. bred ey in 1814, got by Gracchus ; her dam Duchess (imported by 
DD by sae — ~ the Duke of Grafton, and got oy Grouse (son of Highflyer, out 
4 r a. on sister to Matchem), &c. &c. Busiris is 16 hands 2 inches high, with 
a Ge ’ 
; “© a = ee Irvine in 1834, by Eclipse Light foot, out of Grand Duchess. 
4 ort is 15 hands 3inches high, with a superb back, clean hard legs, good bone and 
eels coat like satin, and of a beautiful dapple brown bay color, with black legs, mane, 


id tal. sb. h. bred by Gen. Irvine in 1835, by Eclipse, out of Erie by Sir Solomon, (he 
oe Tickle Toby,) Brie’s dam Grand Duchess. Grouse is full 16 hagds high, and not 
on ate! perhaps, py any horse in bone, muscle, and sinew ; he is surprisingly strong, 
ayers action, and is of high racing form. He is a rich brown, with biack legs, mane, 


Mile heats, sub. $200 each, $75 ft. To name and 
Mile heats, sub. $300 each, h.ft. To name and 


for 3y1. olds, 





ss — a b. h. bred by Gen. Irvine in 1836, by Imp. Daghee (imported by Commodore 
ic, ritish Navy, into Canada) ; Javelin’s dam Grand Duchess. Javelin is 16 


arrie, of the B . 
- ds inches high, with plenty of bone and muscle. He is a rich bay, with black legs, 


id tail. 
The above are of the largest class of blood horses. 
BROOD MARES. 

No. ]. Selima, ch. m. bred by Dr. Thornton in 1819, got by his horse Richmond, out of 
uma by [mp.Spread Eagle, grandam the famous running mare Virago by Shark, g. g. 
m the Imp. Gurrilda by Star, &c. Stin@g to Grouse. _ 
No. 2. Bay Bett (Mingo’s dam), bred by Gen. Irvine in 1825, by Thornton’s Rattler, out 
} vay mare bred by Thomas Duckett, of Maryland, in 1809, got by Dr. Thornton’s 
Fs »p. horse Clifden, her dam by Mr. Richard Hall’s Spot (he by the Imp. Eclipse, son of 
@- famous English Eclipse), out of an imported thorough-bred mare, her grandam py 

yder Ally, who was by Lindsay’s Arabian. Stinted to Prince George. 

No. 3. Black Thorn, bl. m. bred by Gen. Irvine in 1827, by Young Archibald, he by 

mo liey’s Imp. Archibald; Black Thorn’s dam, Kate Cole by Badger’s Hickory (he by 
p. Whip, g. dam by Bucephalus, g. g. dam by Celer, g. g. g. dam by Fearnougnt, &c. 
7S No.4. B.m. bred by Gen. Irvine in 1828, by Young Archibald, out of Bay Bett’s dam. 
Fa ee No. 2. 
: No. 5. Duchess of Berri, b. m. bred byGen. I. in 1830, by John Richards, out of Grand 


pH A 


i 


duchess. (See Busiris’ dam.) Stinted to Grouse. 
TH No.6. Betsey Brilliant, gr.m. bred by Gen. I. in 1831, by Capt. Terrett’s Brilliant, out 
f Adele by Thornton’s Rattler, grandam Young Adeline by Topgallant, g.g. dam Ade- 
ne by Spread Eagle, &c. Stinted to Grouse. < 
No.7. Azalia, b. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1831, by Mambrino (own brother to Busiris), 
tof Wren by Thornton’s Rattler, grandam by Sir Archy, g. g. dam Noli-me-tangere by 
opgallant, g.g. g. dam (Castianira) was the dam of Sir Archy, and was imported by Col, 
ayloe, and got by the celebrated Rockingham, by Highflyer. Stinted to Grouse. 
No. 8. Patience, gr. m. bred by Gen. 1. in 1833, by Johnson’s Medley, out of Erie by Siz 
iomon, grandam Grand Duchess. Stinted to Prince George. 
No.9. Vesta, ch. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1833, by Hunt’s Eagle, of Hunterdon county, N. 
Eagle was own brother to the celebrated running mare Roxana, by Sir Solomon, eul 
. mare by Imp Honest John, he by Sir Peter Teazle, and he by Highflyer ; dam of 
esta, Singe Cat by Windflower (he by Ball’s Florizel), graudcam young Aceine. 
No. 10. Ch. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1832, by Mambrino (own brother to Busiris),dam by 
o|. Thomas Miner’s Escape, he by Imp. Escape—(See Horn’s English Stud Book, vol. 1. 
482)—his dam Miss Marske, by imp. Bedford, &c. Stinted to Grouse. 
No. 11. br. m. Spot, bred by Gen. i. in 1833, by Bolivar (Gen. Jackson's), out of Bay 
ett by Thornton’s Rattler. (See No.2.) Stinted to Prince George. 
jo. 12. B. m. bred by Gen. 1. in 1835, by Hunt’s Eagle, out of No. 2. Stinted to 
No. 13. Ann Callender, ch. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1835, by Eclipse, out of Grand Duceess 
tinted to Grouse. 
No. 14. Bl. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1835, by Hunt’s Eagle, out of Singe Cat by Widflowe 
e by Ball’s Florizel), grandam, Young Adeline. ‘ 
0.15. Goshen. ch. m. bred by Gen. I. in 1837, by Busiris, out of No. 2. 
No. 16. B.m. bred by Gen. I. in 1837, by Hunt’s Eagie, out of No. 1. 


& COLTS AND FILLIES 


Diamond, ch. c. foaled 25th July, 1838, by Busiris, out of Vesta. 
Veomah, b. f. foaled 4th April, 1839, by Mingo out of Spot. 
) Bay Thorn, b. f. foaled 8th April, 1839, by Minge, out of Black Thorn. 
Sy Toby, gr. c. foaled 5ta May, 1839, by Mingo, out of Patience. In training by Co'. Wm. 
fh. Johnson, of Virginia. 
Tickle, b. c. foaled 28th June, 1839, by Mingo, out of Vesta. 
Vhistie Jacket, ch. c. foaled 26th July, 1839, by Mingo, out of Betsey Brilliant. In 
ining by Col Wm.R. Johnson,o Va. 
eacock, ch. c. foaled Oct. 1839, by Mingo, out of Singe Cat. 
; Independence, b. f. foaled 4th July, 1539, by Mingo, outof Azalia. 
pollo, b ¢. foaled 5th May, 1839, by Mingo, out of Duchess of Berri. 
"iy, b. f. foaled 20th April, 1840, by Mingo, out of Duchess of Berri. 
et, ch. c. fcaled 3d May, 1839, by Mingo, dam by Mambrino. 
indy, b. c. foaled 25th April, 1840, by Mingo, out of the above mare. 
idaor, b. c. foaled 13th March, 1840, by Busiris, dam by Young Archibald. 
ip, c. foaled 17th April, 1840, by Busiris, out of Patience. 
ize, b. c. foaled Ist May, 1840, by Busiris, out of Spot. 
ze, 0. f. foaled 13th May, 1840, by Busiris, out of Bay Bett. 
c. foaled in 1839, by Imp. Daghee, out of Bay Bett. 
f. foaled in 1841, by Imp. Langford, outof Azalia. 
. {foaled in 1841, by Birmingham, out of No. 10. 
h. f. foaled in 1841, by Imp. Langford, out of No. 12. 
f. foaled in 1841, by Birmingham, ont of Duchess of Berri. 
f, foaled in 1841, by Imp. Langford, out of Betsey Brillant. ‘ 
stock enumerated above may be seen at the farm of Mr. JOSIAH GARRETT, at 
en, Chestercounty, Pennsylvania, twenty miles north of Philadelphia, and within 
miles of the Lancaster Railroad. Applications for terms, etc., may be made per- 
lly, or by letter to Dr. W A. IRVINE, _ 
Jan. 1,1841—{j.8] Ritten house Square, Philadelphia. 
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SOVEREIGN 
7 lI, make his second season at the Hampton Course, Augusta, Ga., under the direc- 
N tion of Mr. S. W. SHeLTON, at $30 the season, and $1 to the groom, the money to 
e paid, in every instance, in advance. ( 
Sovereign is a dark bay, witha small star, 16 hands high, of great length, with good 
bone and muscle, and combines commanding appearance and strength with beautiful 
action. He was bred at Hampton Court by his late Majesty William IV., and was foaled 
jn 1836. He was purchased when a yearling by Col. Hampton (his importer and present 
owner) in 1837. He was badly foundered by his voyage, from the effects of which he nas 
er recovered, and has therefore been withheld from the Turf. He was got by Emi- 
s, whom he greatiy resembles (the sire of Priam, Plenipo, &c.), out of Fleur-de-Lis oy 
Bourbon, the best mare of her day. a 
\Meres well fed at 50 cents a day, to be paid before they are removed. Every care will 
etaken to guard against acciJents, but no responsibility assumed should they occur. 
Season to commence the 18tn of Feb., and terminate the middle of July. {Feb. 12.) 


—_ PETER WAGNER, BOOT MAKER, 
No. 229 BROADWAY, BASEMENT OF AMERICAN HOTEL, N. Y., 


AND 
ST. CHARLES EXCHANGE HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, | 
it CSPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public in general, that he will attend to 
\ «!l orders forall kinds of FASHIONABLE GENTLEMEN’S BOOTS and SHOES 
a! Lhe s hortest notice, at the above places. He alsoinforms those who wish to favor him 
th acall,tha the keeps a large assortment of ready made Boots onhand. [Oct. 30.) 


| 








j CARD. 
a PECK & DEARING’S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
; Augusta, Ga. 
: N' 'ES and drafts payable in Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, will be collected, 
~‘ and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.} 


a DAY'S PATENT LEVER REPEATING RIFLE. 
TT advertiser, sole agent for this new American invented Rifle, begs to call the at 
eution of sportsmen and military gentlemen to the same. Having been thoroughly 
*sted, Lis considered the most complete rifle invented. The rifle is perfectly simple, 
‘ree from complicated machinery. It can be discharged about 10 timesin a minute. 
ciference fiom the ordinary rifle consists in the manner of charging it, at the same 
‘ie tree from all revolving cylinders. 





‘heers of the army and navy, and sportsmen, are invited to examine the same 4s its 
“piety will place it over allothers. For sale wholesale and retail by 

. J. G .BOLEN, 

Fev. 5.) 104 Broadway, between Wallaud Pine-stieets, 


a 





= STEEL. 
T® Celebrated race horse STEEL, foaled in 1834, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by 
c,.,2ksutution, will make his third season at the stable of Mr. Richard C. Puryear, at 
cuistianville, Mecklenburg county, Va., at the moderate price of Fifty dollars at the 
- ee of the season, or $60 at the end of tne year, and $100 to insure, which will 
ov, wed a8 S-onas the fact can be ascertained, or the mare parted with, and $1 to the 
7°" \nall cases Tue season will commence the Ist of March next, and end the 15th 
“Then one JUHN EUBANK. 


Dec. 28th, 1841—jan, 8-t.f.] R.C PURYEAR. 
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NEW YORK % 4 COURSE, L. 1. 
TE Gist Sprtng Wosting over the Vato Comes, Looe hed Wit commence tke od 












. e North vs. eh ; : 
$20,000 a side, $5000 ft. Four mile heats. uth— Fashion vs. Boston, for 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft. Closed 


with four subs. :— 
1. Chas. S. Lloyd names b. c. own brother to Hornblower. 
2. Robt. L. Stevens names ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Cornelia Conover. 
i fam. me names >, 2 by + by Mingo, = of Jane Maria. 
. Jno. Haggerty names ch. f. cess, by Imp. Priam, out of Sally Hope. 

Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Two mile _abog ' _— 

Third Day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Three mile heats. 

Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

The following stakes remain open to the Ist and 10th of May :— 

Sweepstakes for 4 yr.olds, sub. $500 each, $200ft., Two mile heats. Second best 
horse in the last heat to receive back half his subscription, three or more to make a race. 
To name and close Ist May next. 

Post Stake for al] ages, sub. $500 each, P. P., Four mile heats, three or more to make a 
race. Toclose Ist May next. 

Selling Stakes, for all ages, sub. $25 each, P. P. Mile heats. The winner to be 
sold, if demanded immediately after the race, for $500. 1f demanded for or by the owner, 
the stake to go to the 2d best horse inthe race. To name and close the Ist day of the 
meeting (10th May). 

Selling Stakes, for all ages. sub. $50, P. P. Two mile heats. The winner to 
be sold, if demanded immediately after the race, for $1000. If demanded for or by the 
owner, the stake to go to the 2d best horse in the race. To name and close as above. 

Other Sweepstakes and Races may be made previous to, and during the Meeting, of 
which due notice will be given. HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y. 


tMarch 12.) 





SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Sie: following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the National Course D., 
C., Spring Meeting of 1842, which wii] commence the Ist Tuesday, 3d May. 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
make arace. To close Ist April next. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or more to 
make arace. Toclose |st April next. , 

Gentlemen wishing to subscribe to either of the above stakes, will please address the 
proprietor. at Washington city. 

No. 3. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the above course the 
Spring of 1842, for 3yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft Closed with the fol- 
lowing subs. :— , 

1. Col. F. Thompson names f. Kitty Harris, by Imp. Priam, out of Nenon. 

2. Jas. Long names gr. f. by Mingo, out of Trifle’s dam. ; 

3. Col. W. L. White & R. B. Corbin name b. f. by Imp. Margrave—Sally Harris’ dam 
4. Roderick McGregor names b. f.by Imp. Priam, dam by Imp. Apparition. 

5. Col. Wm. Cargo names ch. c. by Imp. Priem, dem by Eclipse. 

6. Jas. Talley names b. f. by Imp. Priam, out ef Arietta. : ; 

7. Townes & Williamson name b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Fantail by Sir Archy. 

No. 4. We, the undersigned, agree to runa Stallion Stake over the above course the 
Spring of 1842, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, sub. $300each, P. P. The stallions to be named 
when subscribing. Closed Ist Jan. with five subs.:— 

1. James Long names the get of Boston. 

2. Col. Francis Thompson names the get of John Tyler. 

3. Co). Wm.L. White & R. B. Corbin’s name the get of Imp. Cetus. 
4. Wm. Holmead names the get of Duane. 


5. Cel. Wm. McCargo names the get of Imp. Priam. 
(Feb. 5-t. apr. 1). “opp. , . WM. HOLMEAD. Proprietor 


GLOBE HOTEL. 

BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 

and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the receptionof company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promoto the comfort of his guests. The plan is pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at al] times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. - 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. m 

In connection with the hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at al] seasonable hours for the use of his guests. ree 

The location of the hote! is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he wil! avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him a callin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. a (April 2-ly.3 
GEORGE H. HITE, . 

\ INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 188 Fulton street opposite the lowe) 


i¥VE-> orner of St. Paul's Church Yard,to No. 4 Park Place eaimadiieg on 
pr J 


SELF-PROTECTORS TU TRAVELLERS AND PLANTERS 
5 ee greatest modern improve- 
ment in Fire-arms—-Se.r a) 
COCKING REPEATING PISTOL. Oe ern SO | we LN 
This Pisto! can be ¢ischarged 4 ~— — —" = DP rr \ 
six times with almost the rapidity = ithe ann 
of thought. The pistol cocks, the ‘ Va 
barre) revolves and discharges merely by pulling the trig- 
ger. The chamber and barrel are in one piece, and there- 
ore cannot blow apart like some repeating pistols. The 
construction of the pistol is perfectly simple—they can be drawn from the 
pocket and used with one hand without the loss of a moment's time in 
pepe six shots can be fired as fast as a man can crook his finger. They 
are no larger than an ordinary pocket pistol. 

For travellers, housekeepers, captaias, planters, and others, they are an indispensable 
article, as persons, both male and female, can with this pisto) protect their lives or pro 
perty if omer by many persons, as one of them is equal to near a dozen of"the com- 
mon kind. = 

Gentlemen are invited to cal] at the store of the advertiser and examine the same. as 
their simplicity, perfect safety, and non-liability to get out of order, wil] certainly recom- 
mend them over allothers. For saie wholesale and retail by J. G. BOLEN, 

(Feb. 5.} 104 Broadway, vetween Wall and Pine-streets. 


C.F. M. NOLAND, 
OLLECTOR and LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as Genera! Land Agent. 

Batesville (Arks.), March 16, 1840—[my 16.1 


, WOBURN PIGS. 
HIE subscriber will be prepared to furnish pigs of this valuable breed during the 
month of May next, of pure blood and choice stock. The price for pigs not over 
three months old will be $50 per pair, delivered caged in New York city. 

The subscriber can also furnish Berkshire pigs of large grade and pure blood, from 
stock selected from the most celebrated piggeries in the State of New York. Price, $20 
per pair, delivered in New York. 

Orders by mail must be directed to the subscriber at Mendham, Morris Co., N. J. 
March 15th, 1842—[m.19-5t.) CHARLES STARR, Jr. 
IMPORTED LANGFORD. 
ie ~ celebrated race horse will make his next season at my stable, 14 miles east o. 

Franklin, Warren County, Ohio (30 miles north of Cincinnati). Langford is a dark 
bay, 8 yrs. old, full 16 hands 1 inch high, possessing great strength and activity, with 
many superior points, together with the most fashionable blood in England, rendering 
him equal to any horse west of the Mountains. Langford, bred by his late Majesty, at 
Hampton Court, was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
etc.—See Am. Turf Register, vol. vi. No. 9. 

Langford will serve mares at the exceeding low rate of $20, $30, $40, and $1 to the 
groom. Season to commence Ist February, and end Ist July, 1842. Mares from a dis 
tance will meet with every attention. Good pasture and grain provided at moderate 
prices. Servants with mares from a distance boarded gratis. Every care to prevent 
accidents, but not accountable for any. Gentlemen at a distance who send mares will 
please send their note, due Jan. Ist, 1843, P. P. McCARTY, for 

Franklin, Ohio, Jan. 7, 1842—[jan. 15.1 W. V. BARKALOW. 


SWEEPSTAKES, OAKLAND COURSE. 
HE Great Western Stake, to which the Propzietor wil! add $1000 in money, to be 
run for three years, commencing the first Tuesday in June, 1842, and continue June 
1843 and 1844. 

The Great Western Stakes for$ yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h.ft., two mile heats, to 
come off Spring meeting of 1842, 1843, and 1844, to name and close the first day of Jan 
precedingeach race: the Proprietor will give $1000 to the winner, provided there are 
50 subs.—25 to make a race ; and he will give in the same proportion as $1000 is to fifty 
—the 2d best colt to receive back his stake. 

Stallion Stake, for 3 yr. olds, foaled the Spring of 1841, 1842, and 1843, to come off 
each year over the Oakland Course, at the Fall meeting after the colts are 3 yrs. old, 
upon the following conditions :—The owner cf each stallion in the Union, by paying into 
the hands of the President of the Club, on the day ef the race, the amount charged for 
the season of two mares the year the colt was produced, wil! entitle any or all of the 
get of that stallion to start in the stake, which will in all probability amount to $10,000, 
each gentieman starting a colt or filly to pay $25, which will be given to the second and 
third best in the race, the 2d to receive two-thirds, the 3d one-third of the money thus 

aid. The stake will be run for annually, for three years, the subscription of each stal- 
lion must be paid before his get are allowed to start. The death of the stallion, or his 
owner, will not disqualify him from starting, provided the origina) subscription is paid by 
any one on the dayofthe race. This staxe wil] cose the Ist day of January, 1842. It 
is desirable that gentlemen naming in either of the above stakes wil! make their nomi- 
nations at once tu the editor of the New York ‘Spirit of the Times,” who will publish 
tnem }ameaiately ; thus It willbe known who has confidence in his stallion or his colt, 
and will greatly increase the number of subscribers—such an inducement has never 
been offered to 3 yr. olds in America. Y. N. OLIVER. 

New Orleans, Feb. 6, 1841. (Feb. 20. 
































VTORVEN MORVEN AND MERCER. ae 
M Y N, by Rowton, out of Nanine by Selim, and MERCER, by Emilius, out o 
on the lat Mouse by Godolphin, will stand for mares the coming season, commencing 
South of A April, and ending onthe Istof August, at Penn's Neck, one mile and a half 
The celeb i ola N. J.,at $15 the season, $20 to ensure, and $10 a single leap. 
statement | ~ bd the stock of the above horses is such as to render unnecessary any 
year’s Leger reference to them. Rowton, the sire of Morven, was the winner of his 
sire of tt Nanine, the dam, isthedam of she celebrated Glaucus. Emilius, the 
rts the sire of Priam, Plenipo, and others, of the highest distinction, and 


Young Nx , 
Pri aceten. . ‘ean = celebrated Rat-trap. ae on 
uy N+ 4-5 Mareh 5, 1842, [March 12. 





\HE 4 OR SALE 
1 old, = got int race-horse BARONET. He is a bright sorrel, coming four years 
ngland, and foaled in the U. S. He is out a Rie by Spencer, 


Sonof Sultan. elj 
March ;" English Stud Book. Apply to New Brunswick 








s T T wellers to 


the Queen, beg to announc 
tt 341 B ‘ € that they have a Branch Establishmentin New York 
{ushionable artivies nee a will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and 
*' the best London m B Jewellery, Plate, Piateé ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery 
new Patter anufactures, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels the 
8 & M hava’ they ate produced from their Manu fn London 
every deseapting Completed their arrangement ' 
0 on of Plate and Jewel} fee 
Conf : e 
‘deat that for quality of workmanship and terrefah : thay cae be surpassed. 
(Oct. 3.) 
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S, are now enabled te manufacture here 








CIGARS. 

OHN ANDERSON, No. 2 Wall-street, importer of the most approved brands, has 
J constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Cigars, comprising Regalias, Hunts- 
man, Congress, Panetelas, Vigneroy, Canones, Trabucos, Imperials, Damas, Ladies La 
Norina, Dos Companeros, India Cazadores, and Noriega. Also on hand Manilla Cheroots, 
Constantinople and Syrian Smoking Tobacco, paper cigars, &c. 

J. A. has also a branch of hisestablishment at the corner of Broad-street, Saratoga 


Springs, N. Y. {Awg. 2]-ly J 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
I TUATED at the end of Union-at., fronting om Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
S Peidido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans, : 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the Soath. The stable has 84 feet front, vy 200 feet 
in ength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, runniag the whele length, with a 13 feet 
story which makes it one of tne mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to I2of the best new 
bu ons. and as many superior horses to suit them ; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. " ' 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to onise this establishment, as the proprie 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or rtaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consequently he wil! be able to aid his patrons in ny of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especiat use of drevers, and he 
will always take their bills in horses, if at the market price. , 

and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 


Trotting amateurs 
for ehely Gorees in box stables, which willbe as private as they could nee yt 
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| ¥ Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius. anneenstel 
B voy promising Stallion, has arrived a he race Course at 
In et of the scarcity of ha om ban od 
this valuable stallion to $40, payaso withia We tenn ir 
rng rte isaac ah a en netted re 
grain, at $1 week. " kept in good 
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Whale is 12 years old this § ing ; 
length, stout bone, and heavy m nine SY pty or 2 An a RR a Men 
ble finish. Being a horse of uncommon and power. and of foreign will 


afford a goed cross upon the descendan‘ Whip pter. 

will cross well upon Kentucky stock camneine tie wae pa the ee 
and hardest bottomed horses of his day in England, and was the horse 
when the sportsmen of that country talked of makin a match, to 
against the time of Eclipse and eary on Long Island Let i erlook 
the sire and brothers of Whale had as many winners last ‘n ne Meg 

Sire and sons in the kingdom. Whale’s great size, oubstence, { AL. fT 


ionabl di brilliant = 
e pedigree, brilliant career upon the turf, a. d the great prom of his colts, as far 
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as tried, certainly make him one of the m prom 

For his pedigree in full, performances, aad see ~ 5 eo 

Spring numbers of the “ Spirit of the Times” for 1840 ani 1e4j." "Pr 153, and the 
Bardstown, Ky., March 14, 1842—{apr. 2-6t.) F.G MURPHY & CO 


MOUNT VERNON (D0. Cc. 
HE races over the Mount Vernon Course, near fan od D.c 
side of the Potomac river, between Alexand:ia and the Long Bridge po pal 
eer: —— May — sy — five days. 
e Jockey Club purses wi $ $400, and $600, at 
heats, at 5 per cent. entrance. Besides, Mr. Geo. P. Wise ond tne eine waar = 
andria, will give a silver plate of the value of $75, to which the proprietor wit add $36, 
—T ——— A. — ~ run bee = —— Also the following stakes :-— 058, 
o. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $. ; 
March with the following subs.:— ' “wn = Cees tit ef 
. W. B. Tyler names ch. c. Charles Eskridge, by Imp. Felt, dam by J j 
2. Maj. W. C. Selden names b. f. Molly Lippitt, by Imp. Felt, dam by eee : 
3. Stevens T. Mason names br. f. Little Lizzie, by Imp. Felt, dam by Tariff " 
. oe se — by Drone—Agility by Sir James. ' 
. F. C. Green ol. F. Thompson names gr. c. Regi 
ra Louisa by Mons, at ON P gr. c. Register, by Imp. Priam, out of Ma- 
. Hezexiah Linthicum names b. c. by Mazeppa, out of Josephine. 
7. Col. R.R. Farr names b. c. by Pamunky, oon by Trafalge 
4 “ a Brooks — - c. —— by mp Felt, dam by Rob Roy. 
0.2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, $100 each, h. ft. 
a ee = name -_ peg on or before the 14th May next. pee ae we eee 
o. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $75 ft. 
make arace. To name and close on or before the 14th May a Ng are 
No. 4, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or 
more to make arace. To name and close on or before the 14th May next. , 
(April 2-t.l4my.) WM. MERSHON, Preprietor. 


am tena ‘ ast RACES, 

s following purses, free for all horses, willbe run for during th i i 

will commence Wednesday, June 8th. F Sho Mooting whieh 

The Turf Club purse of $500, ent. $25, three mile heats. 

The City Purse of $300, ent. $15, two mile heats. 

The Proprietor’s Purse of $200, ent. $10, mile heats. 

— Ladies’ Sweepstakes of $50 each, h. ft., one mile anda quarter. To close 15th 
ay. 

— Champagne Sweepstakes of $100 each, h. ft., three miles, To close the 15th 

May. 

Trotting Purses, under the saddle and in harness, of $50 each, added to a sweepstak 
of $20, P. P.,two mile heats, and a Racking Purse of $50, ad tak of 
$20, P: P., mile heats. , Eee. FOR SORES © eSrRT NEE 
tng Prva Plate of O58. 00008 to a sweepstakes of $10, mile and a half. 

e following are open only to horses owned in Canada on i 

Piya my ad Pp y e month previous to the day 
The Stewards’ Plate of 25 sovs., added to a sweepstakes of $50, h. ft., one mile, 

The Innkeepers’ Purse of $——, added toa sweepstakes of $50, P. P., three miles. 
Programmes, containing particulars as to weights, &c., can be obtained at the office of 
the “ Spirit of the Times.” (Signed) W. B. JARVIS, Pres’t. 

W. B. Bov.Ton, Sec’y. 

(April 2-6t.] 





| 





Toronto, Canada, March 18, 1842. 


' BEACON COURSE TROTTING. 
+ following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the above course the last 
week in April, three or more to make a race. To close IIth ef April. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for all trotting horses, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, in 
yarness. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for horses that never won 
tae gh heats, in harness. Sg ERSTER CEM ent SITS ema 
Yo. 3. Sweepstakes for horses that never won a purs . 
Pe Sy ne under the saddle. drapntleanng apoio s ie ter 
0. 4. Sweepstakes fer horses that never won a ' 
™ mite heats, under the saddle. ee ete eye ee 
o.5. Sweepstakes for horses that never wona purse, sub. $100 . ft. i 
heats, best 3 8, in wagons, weighing 250)bs. " . SeReee bs &. Se 
No. 6. Sweepstakes for horses that never trotted for money, sub. $100 each, h. ft 
Two mile heats, under the saddle. ; ‘ 
. Ho. 5. Sutnputnes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under 
1e saddle. 
_ The regular Spring Meeting will commence on Tuesday, 3d of May, when the follow- 
ing purses will be given :— 
_ First Day— Purse $100, for horses never having trotted for money. Two mile heats, 
in harness. 
Same Day Purse $100, for horses never having won a purse over $50. Two mile 
heats, under the saddle. 
Second Day— Purse $100, for horses that never won a purse over that amount. Two 
mile heats, under the saddle. 
Same Day—Purse $100, for horses that never won a purse over that amount. Twe 
Third Dey_-Purse $300, for all h Two mile heats, in h 
ird Day—Purse , for a orses, Two mile heats, in harness ; j 
$50 to goto the second best horse, but if enly two start, the purse willbe 900." eo 
Monday, | 9—Purse $300, foralltrotting horses Three mile heats, under the saddle, 
Entries for the above stakes to be made at the Bowery Cottage on or before 9 o’clock 
P.M. of the 11th April. GEO. SPICER 
{March 5-t.f.) J. D. McMANN. 


' CITY HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HE subscribers have again taken the extensive buildings recently occupied by the 
Post Office Department, and formerly occupied by them as a Hotel, situated at the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Fourteonth strest. The house has been thoroughly 
repaired and newly furnished, and no expense has been spared in furnishing the house, 
so as to render it elegant and comfortable. Active and careful waiters have been em- 
ployed, the table wi | be supplied with all the luxuries of the seasons the market affords ; 
their wines and liquors they believe will please the most fastidious tastes. No pains 
will be spared to render those who visit the house comfortable, and the charges having 
— ee they hope will prove an inducement to all persons visiting the city to give 
em a Cail. 

Its location in the most fashionable part of the city, and its proximity tothe President’s 
Hfonse and the Public Offices, render it a desirable stopping place for persons visiting the 
city either on business or pleasure. From the construction of the house it is peculiar! 
adapted for the accommodation of families, having many parlors with bed-rooms ad- 
joining. 

When this Hotel was formerly occupied by the present proprietors, it enjoyed as extenj 
sive a patronage of both fashionable persons and men of business as any >ther hotel in 
the city, and by care and attention, with a desire to please all who may favor them with 
a call, they hope again to earn it. 

A baggage wagon, with careful and trusty porters, will convey the bagga 
from the Railroad, Hotel, and Steamboats. ei te FULLER & co 

{March 19e4t.) 


SALE OF THE STOCK OF ED. J. HAMILTON. 
B* virtue of an order of the Orphan’s Court, of Charles County, in the State of Ma- 
ryland, the subscribers will se/l at private sale the whole or any part of the follow 
ing stock of thorough-bred horses. 











No. 1. Gr. m. Ninon de L’Enclos, by Wynn’s Rattler, dam by Ogle’s Oscar. 

No. 2. Miss Cleveland, by Imp. Tranby, out of No. 1. 

No. 3. Gr. f. Kate Harris, 3 yrs. old Spring of 1842, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 1. 
No. 4. Gr. f. l yr. old Spring of 1842, by Imp. Margrave, out of No. 1. 

No. 5. Ch. f. 1 yr. old Spring of 1842, by Duane, out of No. 2. 

No. 6. B. m. Attaway, by Sir James, dam by Rando!ph’s Gracchus. 

No. 7. B.c. John Causin, 4 yrs. old, by imp. Zinganee, out of No. 6. 

No.8. B.c. Corinthian, 2 yis., by Imp. Margrave, out of No. 6. 

No. 9. B. c. G. W., 2 yrs., by John Bull, out of No. 1. 


No. 10. Gr. f. Miss Wills, 4 yrs. Spring of 1812, by Imp. Zinganee, out of Laura (the 
dam of Roanna, &c.) 

No. 11 Ch. m. Queen of Clubs, by Eclipse, dam by Randolph's Gracchus. 

No. 12. B. c. Prior, 4 yrs. Spring of 1842, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 11. 

No. 13. B. f. 3 yrs. Spring of 1842 by John Ball, out of No. 11. 

No. 14. Ch. c. 2 yrs. Spiing of 1842, by Imp. Emancipation, out of No. 11. 

Attaway, Queen of Clubs, and Miss Cleveland are in foal to John Tyler, by Eclipse 
John Causin and Kate Harris are in training inthe stable of Col. Thompson. Miss Wills 
is in fine condition for training. ANN E. HAMILTON, Executrix, 

GEO. W. MATTHEWS, Executor 

Port Tobago, Charles Co., Md., 10th March, 1842. of Ep. J. Hami.tow. 

(March 19-4t.) 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
fs high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,” or “ Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs le: ve to inform the trade that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he wi!! kuep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. { May 8-t.f.1 


TORNADO FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
ALF of this fine young stallion wil! be sold cheap, if applied for immediately, or he 
will be Jet for two or three years, on reasonable terms, te any person that will take 
good care of him. 

He is by Eclipse, out of the celebrated Polly Hopkins, very large and powerful, was a 
capital racer, and would cross well with mares that have produced racers by Medoc, as 
they are both by Eclipse, and nearly related on the dam’s side. 

Enquire of the Editor, at this office (post paid), or to ALFRED CONOVER, 

(Dec. 25.) Jamaica, Long Island 


EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
th T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Breker, 176 Broadway, Howard Hotel 








lected on al! parts of the United Statesand Canada. Bank of England notes and foreign 
gold bought at the best rates. 

All gonmnetaeiene addressed to JAS. T. BACHE, 176 Broadway, will be immediately 
attended to. 





LIVERY AND SALE STABLE. 
as subscribers opened a Livery and Sale Stable No. 34 Canal-street, a few doors 
from BroaCway. Horses andyvebicles and seld on commission. Orders from 
any part of the United States attended to. Any person in the country having horses for 
sale, by sending them te the above place will be proper!y to 
Fast Trotting horses wanted at all times GEORGE SPiCER 
New York, Feb.19, 1941.—(Fe*.20 ?« } 
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Uncurrent money bought and sold at the Wall-street rates. Notes anddrafts col- — 
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IE wucesenfat new comedy of THE WEST END, or THE IRISH HEIRESS, wit 


ing next week. 


Things Cheatrical. 


The great event this week at the Park has been the production of the new 
comedy, called West End, or The Irish Heiress, written by Dion L. Bovarct- 
cauur, the author of “ London Assurance.” As a literary production merely, 
it ‘holds much the same rank as his first effort, neither of them bearing a com- 
parison with hundreds of comedies already upon the stage, but the plots of 
each being laid in these latter days, the stirring and quick succession of start- 
I'ng incidents, and their dashing style will make them favorites. We will not 
weary the reader by attempting an outline of the plot, as descriptions of that 
sort are scarcely ever intelligible ; besides if a play is not sofficiently at ractive 
to induce the public to learn the plot at the theatre, it is not worthy of being 
attempted ina newspaper. This play was first produced at Covent Garden, 
afid'was not very favurably received by the public, owing, as many think, to 
the alterations made in the manuscript, to suit the whim of Madame Vzsrris, 
bat at the Park it is given as the author wrote it. It is undoubtedly a very 
difficu't task to write a comedy, which is original in plot, incident and charac- 
ters, but “ West End” in each of these particulars, forcibly reminds us of 
“The School for Scandal”? and “Simpson & Co.,” yet lacking the truth to 
nature they possess ; in fact, although many of the situations possess great in- 
terest, and are extremely ludicrous, they are brought about by the most unna- 
tural and preposterous means, and appear as if the author’s ends produced the 
means instead of the incidents their results. The author is particularly unhappy 
in the, reformation of his wicked people. The reform of ‘‘ Sir Harcourt” in 
London Assurance has yet to be satisfactorily accounted for, but the transforma- 
tion of the “ Earl of Stanmore ” in West End, from a villain to an honest man, 
is as rapid as the changes of harlequin in a pantomime, and the means by which 
it is effected, as unknown to the audience. With all its faults, it is well worth 
seeing, and will be a popular play with the public, and what is of great conse- 
quence in these times, will ampiy repay the manager for the splendid manner 
in which he has produced it. There are scattered throughout the piece many 
* flowers of wit and sentiment,” and some * good hits,” that serve to keep the 
audience in great good humor, although, they do uot excite convulsive laugh- 
ter, or elicit tremendous applause. 

Taken as a whole the acting was very good and those concerned have done 
themselves great credit, and to their exertions the success of this piece is 
mainly owing, for in more feeble hands it would never have found favor. To 
the honor of the company be it said, that the situation of prompter was a per- 
fect sinecure. Most unhappily at this moment, the company does not possess 
a “first light comedian,” otherwise the cast would be unexceptionable. 
The characters of Sir William and Lady Daventry were sustained by PtacipE 
and Miss Cuartorre CusHman, and they bear the same relation to the plot 
that Sir Peter and Lady Teazle do to that of the ‘ School for Scandal,’’ and 
require much the same qualifications for their happy embodyment ; buth cha- 
racters were well conceived and most successfully and satisfactorily executed ; 
these two personations contain ample scope for the display of the highest artiste 
like powers, and that they received. ANprews, as Percy Ardent, was entirely 
out of his range, and was cast in the part at very short notice, and therefore 
should be judged leniently ; but he strove to do his best, and has done himself 
no discredit by his performance. Cxirrenpace as Major Fuss (which is not 
equal to his powers,) was very happy, and although he had but little to do, did that 
little with a degree of excellence that few can attain. Ciark and Barry ap- 
peared to more advantage than usual. The part of Norah O’Conner is parti- 
cularly well suited to Miss Susan Cusuman, who looked and acted it very finely. 
The performance of Mrs. Vernon as The Hon. Mrs. Comfort left nothing to 
wish for; in her line she is unapproachble not only in dressing, which is very 
important, but in acting. 

The Comedy is announced for all next week, and will without doubt draw as 
full houses as its forerunner ‘ London Assurance,” which it is in many respects 
fully equal to, and in some parts superior. 

Brauam’s Concerts continue to be of a very attractive character, and are 
well atteaded. He is assisted by his son, who has recently made his debut in 
the musical world. His voice, which does not possess the compass of his 
parent’s, is still uncommonly good, and considering his extreme;youth and want 
of practice, his execution does him great credit. A thorough musical educa- 
tion under good masters will render him emincct. The merits of the elder 
Braham are too well known and highly appreciated to need a word of praise. 

We learn from a recent arrival that Cuartes Mason, Oxvey, and Miss Vir- 
cinta Monier, are playing at Kingston, in Jamaica, West Indies. 

There is little theatrical news and few changes since our last. We copy the 
following account of the murder of Mr. Ewine from the N. O. “ Picayune ”’ of 
the 29th ult. 

The Murder at the Mobile Theatre. —This terrible event—the murder of a 
husband by the wife—has of course caused great excitement at Mobile. Up to 
Saturday night, the murderess had not been arrested. The Ledger gives full 
particulars. It appears that Mr. Ewing and Miss Hamblin were married, and 
for a long time lived very unhappily together. Recently, however, they agreed 
to separate, and it was the design of the latter to leave Mobile on Sunday 
morniog for St. Louis. Whether a quarrel occurred on the Friday previously 
to the preparation of this horrible act, is not known ; but during the first act of 
the play many of the audience remarked a peculiarity of conduct in the parties 
towards each other on the stage. 

After the falling of the curtain, the deceased proceeded to his dressirg-room, 
where he was followed by his wife. Some disputation, it is said, occurred 
there, relative to the wardrobe, when the conflict ensued, which terminated the 
life of the deceased. There were three wounds inflicted, one of which grazed 
the arm, the others were in the body. The most fatal one was a little on the 
side, just below the ribs. The Ledger says it is the opinion now that the 
wound was not sufficient of itself to cause death so rapidly as ensued, but it is 


=" that its fatality was very much aggravated by the falling of the de- 
ceased. 


The manner of Miss Hamblin after the conflict was such as to lead to the 
supposition that the act, so far as death is concerned, was unpremeditated. She 
inquired several times whether the deceased was much hurt, and not until there 
was a certainty of his death did she attempt an escape. The doors were then 
closed upon her, but she leaped from one of the windows about ten feet from 
the ground, and so escaped. She was in her sta_e attire, (the dress of a page) 
but had thrown over it a coarse gown. 

This act, taken in connexion with the place, time, &c., is certainly one of the 
most solemn on record. The sudden transition of the deceased from the mimic 
world of the stage to the illimitable and unfathomable future; its unexpected- 
ness, and the meretricious attire in which the act was committed, form alto- 
gether an appalling and dreadful picture. 

Yankee Hit has concluded his lectures at the Society Library, and left fur 
Philadelptia. He will return about the 18th of this month, when he proposes 
to give a series of “ Musical and Humorous Entertainments.” First rate ma- 
sical talent is said to be engaged to assist him, while Hill himself will give the 
peculiarities, manners, and customs of the “ Duwn Easters” in his own felici 
tous style. 


Lamsert, Cuapman, and company, have returned from Richmond and Nor- 
folk, where they are said to have done a profitable business. 

In New Orleans, the Camp St. Theatre is mostiy used for benefits to the 
unfortunate sufferers by the burning of the St. Charles, and also benefits to 
members of their own company, consequent upon the end of the season. We 
shall soon see many old favorites wending their way North for the summer tour. 
=" portion of the late St. Charles’ company have taken the Nashville theatre. 

he Italian troupe are still at the “* Theatre D'Orleans,” and producing a suc-- 
— of fine operas we are surprised that they receive so little attention from 
the American press of that city, who are generally devoted to theatrical inte- 
reste; but the French papers do them justice. 

Eaton, Jamison, Logan, and Mrs. Kenr, are at Pittsburg. 

We are not acquainted with the location of the Secutns at this time, 


but pre- 
sume they will sdon appear eitber in Philadelphia or this city. 
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MR. MACREADY AND THEATRICAL MORALS. 
From the London ‘‘ Observer.” 

Mr. Macready, much to his credit, has set about attempting a reformation of 
the morals of what is magniloquently termed the “ great national temple of 
the drama,” but which is usually and commonly called Drury-lane Theatre—at 
least before the curtain. The task he has undertaken is not alone Herculean 
by reason of the immensity and weight of the evil to be remedied and the in- 
jury that he may sustain, but also by reason of the new character he is called 
upon to play—that of censor morum—and the delicate nature of the part he 
has assigned himself in connection with it. 

That the upper boxes of our larger theatres, and all the boxes of our minor 
houses are so many sinks of abomination no man can deny ; and it follows, as an 
inference equaily undeniable, that he who puts an end to the pollution which 
meets us in them at every step is a public benefactor. The presence of those 
hapless creatures—who, God help them! are “more sinned against than sin- 
ning”—makes our theatres a most undesirable resort, not alone for virtuous 
women, but for modest men—of which class we hope there are many—for grow- 
ing boys and even for children—for is not the child the father of the man? and 
any act short of oppression, which, even towards them we cannot countenance, 
however good the purpose, that should free our public places of amusement 
from the taint communicated to them from this cause, would be an act of well- 
doing to the community. In so far, then, Mr. Macready has our hearty appro- 
bation of his principle, and we trust that of the publicalso. The only objec- 
tions that can be suggested are tu the application of that principle in its de- 
tails. These are a few of them :— 

Who is to decide, for instance, on the respectability of a female presenting her- 
self foradmission tothe theatre! Jn continental cities, where a system of pass 
ports exists, and where vice, as far as affects the wretched class of the female sex in 

uestion, is duly licensed, there may not be much difficulty in settling the point on 
the issue of the moment, though even in those cities there have been many mis- 
takes made of a very grave nature in respect to them. But kere, in England, 
where the human being is as free as the air he breathes—where, albeit we have 
a police, espionage forms no point of the policy by which they are regulated , 
and where, consequently, the vocations of thousands must be wholly unknown 
—how is the manager's agent to distinguish who is to be refused and who ad- 
mitted within the walls of his theatre? Again, suppose that he admits females 
not known to his agent or money-taker, and that they are excepted to in the 
boxes—who is to decide in that case as to their virtue ; and what is to be dene 
withthem? ‘ Allis not gold that glitters,” and all is not dirt that seems so. 
Suppose the policeman in the box proceeds to remove the offender, in whose 
case, be it remembered, he, an ignorant man, is both judge and jury, what may 
possibly be the consequence to Mr. Macready, on whose shoulders rests the 
responsibility —for his agent is under none? ‘The person so treated may be re- 
spectable, and have a father, brother, or husband, ready to appeal to the ultima 
ratio in her behalf; or, being the opposite of virtuous, and “ loving not wisely, 
but too well,” she may have ‘troops of friends,” ready and willing—fallen 
though she be, and perhaps the more so for being so fallen—quite prepared to 
apply for a remedy to that Jaw which acknowledges no guilt until fair trial is 
had and due conviction obtained, and which to the vicious as wel! as the vir- 
tuous ever affords a remedy for a wrong—provided they can afford to pay for it. 
Well, then, here is the manager in a dilemma. In the first case he is “ called | 
over the coals,”’ and perhaps forfeits his life for the zeal or indiscretion of his 
agent—a heavy price to pay for either '—but that is an extreme case, and barely 
within the limits of argumentative supposition. In the other, however, which 
is not alone possible to occur, but extremely probable, he may have to defend 
an action for assault and battery—pe:haps he has to defend a score of them— 
and though he should get a verdict, which would mainly depend upon the ability 
of his counsel in appealing to the passions and prejudices of a jury—the law | 
being clearly against him—he would, doubtless, have reason to exclaim with 
the Roman general, ‘‘ Another such victory, and I am a ruined man.” 

Clearly there is no law to sanction the expulsion of these unfertunates from | 
places of public amusement so long as they do not violate public decency, in 
the legal sense of the term ; and as clearly the lessee or proprietor of a place of 
public amusement licensed to take money at the doors has no right in law, by 
refusing admittance to any person conducting themselves properly at the time 
of terdering the admission fee, to sit in judgment or their characters and con 
demn them without warrant, without trial, and without inquiry. On all hands, 
however, it is agreed that these public women area public nuisance in our 
places of public amusement, and no one more than we desires to purify those 
scenes of harmless, if not of intellectual, recreation. But though we love de- 
cency much, we love liberty more, and we would not have it violated even in 
the persons uf those degraded outcasts, the victims of our sex, and the scorn 
and opprobrium of theirown. We could multiply suppositions to the sama 
effect as these, but it would be little to the purpose. Suffice it, then, to repeat 
that Mr. Macready has placed himself in a situation of great difficulty and dan- 
ger for the service of the public, and that, in our opinion, the public are 
bound to support him in every thing he does in their behalf—to the point 
when oppression commences, and personal liberty becomes a question of sa- 
crifice. 

The present case is, with the exception of that recorded of Mrs. Baddeley, 
in her memoirs, the only one in which it has ever been attempted to exclude in- 
dividuals of the pitiable class in question from our places of public amusement. 
The attempted exclusion of that famous demirep was unsuccessful ; and, as 
the stury is amusing, without being in any way offensive to morality, it is sub- 
joined :— 

a Mrs. Baddeley never om tted to go to every public place of resort frequent- 
ed by the nobility and peopie of fashion ; and her admission was never opposed 
but once, of which I will give my readers the particulars. 

‘* When the Pantheon was first opened with concerts, &c., the proprietors 
wished to exclude every person but those of rank and fortune, and by no means 
to admit any woman of slight character, or any of the players. Mrs. Baddeley 
being then on the stage, and of some consequence among them, she was, with 
some others, pointed out as an improper person to be admitted. This getting 
to the ears of Mr. William Hanger, Mr R. Conway, and some few more 
of her friends, they met at Almack’s on the occasion ; and twenty of the 
Nobility agreed to attend at the Pantheon, at the door she designed to 
enter at, determining that nothing should prevent her admittance. They ac- 
cordingly requested of us to go the first evening it was opened, in chairs ; for 
as an extra number of constables were ordered to attend, and as chairs were 
admitted under the portico, it would be better in case of ariot than to expose 
our carriage and horses to the insolence of a mob. I was to get outof my 
chair first, and Mrs. Baddeley was to follow. When we reached the place I 
believe there were fifty gentlemen in waiting, ready to protect us, with swords 
by their sides; and when I got out for the constables uninterrupted ; but 
as soon as Mrs. Baddeley got out of her chair all the constables’ staves were 
crossed ; and, pulling off their hats, they, with their civility, said their orders 
were to admit no players. At this instant every gentleman there present, the 
greater part of whom were noblemen, drew their swords, and declared, one and 
all, that, if they did not instantly make way and let her pass, they would run 
them through. Way was immediately made, and Mrs. Baddeley and I were 
handed in without any interruption. ut the matter ended not here ; for the 
gentlemen would not sheath their swords, nor suffer the music to play, till the 
manager came to ask Mrs. Baddeley’s pardon for the insult shown her. The 
ladies then began to inquire into the cause of this disturbance ; and the 
Duchess of Argyle, now Duchess of Hamilton, came forward and was pleased 
to say, she was much surprised at so gross an insult being offered to Mrs. 
Baddeley, who was an ornament to any place she was seen in; and it gave 
her a particular pleasure to see her in public at all times. Lady Hertford 
joined in the same opinion. At last the managers were glad to make their ap- 
pearance, and not only to ask Mrs. Baddeley’s pardon, but the pardon of all the 
gentlemen who stood forth in her behalf, and received a severe reprimand for 
their conduct ; so that the ladies of the theatres and many others have to thank 
Mrs. Baddeley for their present admission. Mrs. Baddeley, with becoming 
modesty, returned her grateful thanks to those ladies of fashion who politely 
chastised the managers for their behaviour, then wishing to apologise for the 
orders they had given; but they were not suffered to say a word in their de- 
fence. Mrs. Abingion (who awaited the event of Mrs. Baddeley’s reception, 
and to whom we immediately sent an account of what had happened) presently 
made her agpearance, and the evening was n» longer interrupted.” 


A theatrical director at Versailles is reported to be occupied with translating 
several Italian operas which have failed in Paris, or which the artists could not 
perform. The project we hope will be persevered in, notwithstanding the 
sneers and prognustics of interested parties. We have seen several delightful! 
pieces that were received with enthusiasm in musical Italy meke a fiasco or 
demi fiasco in Paris or London. Of this number are the “ Parasina,” ‘ Mari- 
no Fahero,” “I Brigauti,” “J! Guiramento.” ‘La Vestale.” We have often 
thought that a new prima donna such as Frezzolini, would obtain a brilliant 
success in these parts in which Grisi so deplorably failed. Madame Ungher ex- 
cited enthusiasm in them all. The plan of the Versailles manager may be pro- 
ductive of some advantage. We will quote an example. The opera powers 
have set their faces against “ Elena de Feltre.” We see the run it has had at 
Covent-garden. Our observation applies to good works which have passed the 
ordeal of Italy and Germany. Of course we do not allude to such a noisy 
duction as Costa once favored us with, devoid of melody or even harmony. he i 
ears were fat with boisterous instrumentation, with deafening discordant 
sounds signifying nothing, such was “ Malek Adel.” It could hardly survive | 














Signor De Beents is delighting the Philadelphians with his concerts. 


three representations, notwithstanding the patronage it received from the court 
and the dandies. 
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ANECDOTES OF ACTORS. 


The effect of pauses in the delivery of em 
known ; though it has sometimes been carried to an extravagant exces 
Kemble’s practice in this respect was so extreme that Sherida . 
him to perform Hamlet with music during the pauses. 
tor, had mach of the same sort of mechanical dignity. 
speech of Zanga, in the Revenge, to Alonzo, 

“ Know, then, ’twas I that 
one might have left the theatre at the first word of the s 
and returned to the box in time to discover that Zanga | 
Ganick had brother named George, who was affectionately attach.) _ 
him, and held him in great awe. Ganiick, when acting, was extremely aaa ; 
about any noise made behind the scenes, as it destroyed his effects : ~ 
ingly, George was accustomed to parade up and down on the stage, an 
persons were talking, to exclaim—‘* Hush! Hush!” This was 
habit. The salary of George was considerable in the theatre, and it was . 
than once inquired, why, or for what George Garrick was paid that matin, 
George Bannister solved the question in a moment; “It is hush money! . 
he. When the new theatre was built in 1794, a plank of the old stage 
which Garrick had trod, was preserved from the wreck, 
dan, and carefully placed in the floor of the new buildin 
destroyed by fire in 1807. 

Reynolds, the prolific dramatist, produced a musical afte 
Lane, called “‘ The Caravan; or, the Driver and his Dog.” 
good, and it had a profitable run. The chief attraction of the piece was a ¢; 
called Carlo. One day, Sheridan, being then manager, went to see the hm 
formance of this wonderful dog. As he entered the green-room, Dignum (wi; 
played in the piece) said to him, with a woful countenance, 

“Sir, there is no guarding against illness; it is truly lamentable to Stop the 
run of a successful piece like this; but really—” ; 

“Really what!” cried Sheridan, interrupting him. 

_“T am so unwell,” continued Dignum, “that I 
night.” 

“You !” exclaimed Sheridan, “ my good fellow, you terrified me ; 
you were going to say that the dog was taken ill.” 

A drama was presented to Sheridan, 
less than fifty-six. 

‘What's this ?” said Sheridan ; “ the new army list ?” 

‘Nothing of the kind, sir,” said the introducer ; 
by an Irishman.” 
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its success, partly owing to the reduced population of London ; but it might 
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inconceivable. Play-writing, singly, accounted for the employment of thy 





haunt the streets with iron-moulded visages and study-colored clothes. | 
singly accounted for the rise of paper, which had exhausted the rags of Eng. 
land and Scotland, and had stripped off the last covering of Ireland. had 
counted plays till calculation had sunk beneath the number; and every rejected 
play of them all seemed, like the clothes of a Spanish beggar, to turn into a 
living, restless, merciless, indefatigable progeny 


Boaden, the biographer of Kemble and Siddons, once wrote a play called the I 


Italian Monk. There was a ghost init. Boaden is reported to have said that, 


in this play, he had given Billy (meaning William Shakspeare) the go-oy. He 


was ever after called Billy-the-go-by Boaden. 

Notoriety is very important to all literary men, but of vital consequence (9 
actors. 
sagacity in this respect. His son, Theophilus, complained to him that the pub. 
lie journals took every possible opportunity of abusirg him. 
the, veteran of public favor, ‘‘ and you complain of it ? 


and pay the editors and reporters to insert them. 
From ‘ Bunn’s Scenes before and behind the Curtain.” 
Ducrow had an effective, though very peculiar manner of instructing the 
supernumeraries in stage business. At one of the rehearsals of ‘St. George 


Q. R. 


and the Dragon,” he told them, that when the announcement of the re-appear: | 


ance of the scourge of Egypt (the Dragon) was made they should rush to the 
feet of their monarch for advice, then to the chancellor, to whom the monarch 
was to refer them, and from him to the altar of their gods, then burning on the 
stage, as advised by said chancellor. Having trotted from one party to the 


other without betraying the least indication of alarm, Ducrow, in a positive fe- J 
ver, exclaimed, “‘ Look here, you fools ! you should rush up to the King that 7 
chap there, and say, ‘ Old fellow, the Dragor is come, and we’re in a mess, and 


you mnst get us out of it.’ ’ then you all go 


The King says, ‘Go Brougham ; 


up to Brougham, and he says, ‘ What the d—1! do I know about a Dragon’ 


b 


Go to your gods ;’ and your Gods is that bit of tow burning on that bit of tim- 
ber there.’”” He accompanied all this with splendid pantomimic action, and the 
effect was altogether perfect. 

Templeton, while performing with Madame Malibran, had observed that she 
treated him in a most unbecoming and rude manner, and he was advised to cil. 
upon her and irquire whether, by any unintentional offence, he had incurred 
her displeasure. He did so, and her reply, between an inclination to laugh, 
and a disposition to be serious, was, ‘‘ I thought you wanted, sir, to kiss me.” 
At this time she was the idol of the people ; peers would have given their co- 
ronets to press only the tips of her fingers, and the world at large was sighing 
at her feet, but the phlegmatic songster exclaimed, ‘‘ Gude God! is that all’ 


Mak your mind easy ; I would na’ kiss you for any consideration,” and, shaking | 


hands, left the house. 

Colman, though amazingly fastidious during his censorship as to passages in 
plays which might be considered as bordering on the profane, once asked E]||is- 
ton, who had been in vain trying to remove some imaginary objections he had 
made, how his former partner in the Haymarket theatre and his wife were 
“ His wife, I fear, is dying,” said Elliston. ‘ Dying,” observed the censor, 
“Tam sorry for that ; let me see, if I recollect rightly, she was his servant |” 
“‘T have heard so,” responded the lessee. ‘Then I hope,” said Colman, 
‘she'll carry a good character to her next piace |” 

The following story was told by Beazley to Bunn, as illustrative of the vain 


boastings of the French people :—A fellow was vaunting in very grandiloquent | 
style of himself, and levelling the pretensions of every other person with the | 
utmost contempt, when a listener said, ‘ Pray, sir, what may your business |~ 


be?” 
very large way.” 
cutter of bungs.” 

When a popular comedian, famous for acting Sir Francis Gripe, off as wel! 
as on the stage, was asked on Saturday morning, by the manager of almost the 


*O,” replied the gascon, ‘I am but a cork-cutter, but then it is in 4 
‘Indeed !” replied the other ; ‘** then I presume you are é 


‘ smallest of our theatres, in consequence of a run of very ill luck, to wait a little 


for his salary—which was £60 a week !—he coolly took a chair and replied, 
** Certainly—I’ll wait till its paid.” 

As a contrast to the salaries demanded at the present time, read the follow- 
ing:—When Mr. Coust, acting for Mr. Harris, concluded the engagemen! 
with Munden, for his performance at Covent-garden Theatre, and offered him 
four, five, and six pounds per week, Munden positively replied, ‘‘ I can’t think 
of it, sir; it is too much; it is, indeed! I shall never be able to gain you #& 
much.” 

Mr. Bunn endeavored to obtain the assistance of Grimaldi for the getting UP 
of the pantomime for Christmas, 1836, and received a reply from “* Old Jove, 
in which he states that it would be impossible for him to superintend an aflait 
of the kind, because “ I could no more sit in an arm-chair to instruct a panto 
mime than I am capable of jumping out of a garret-window without injuring 
myself—for this reason : should anything go contrary to my wishes, all ailmen!s 
would for the mument vanish ; for [ must exert myself, which 1n all probability 
might end in a bed of sickness, and might terminate my existence.” 1? 
clown, par excellence, died in the following spring. 

Kean sat up all night in a room opposite the debtor's-dbor of the O!d Bailey 
to catch a full view of the deaths of the Cato-street conspirators, and as )¢ 
was going or. the stage in the evening he said to Bunn, “‘{ mean to die !ike 
Thistlewood to-night ; I'll imitate every muscle of that man's countenance. 
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Sheridan glanced over a few leaves, and saw that it was altogether inadmis 
* Tell my countryman,” said he, “that as a drama, there can be no hope of 
turn into a history of the Rebellion, and the list at the begiuning would do fy 
Sheridan said the labor inflicted on the manager, in the revision of plays, wa 


immense multitude, who drain away obscure years beside the inkstand, api _ 
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We have met with an anecdote of Colley Cibber, which illustrates his — 


“ Indeed,” said § 
sli Take my advice, Theo. © 
dore, when the critics cease to abuse you, write paragraphs to abuse yoursell, ” 
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